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ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF INFANT SCHOOLS, 
(Continued from p. 134.) 
Method of Teaching in Infant Schools. 


In the first place, the instruction of infants should never be 
conducted in a manner calculated to excite weariness and disgust. 
The lessons should not be suffered to weary by their length, nor 
should they be delivered in atone of voice approaching cold au- 
thority or the accents of anger. It is desirable, in general, to ap- 
propriate to each lesson the ». riod of one quarter of an hour, and 
to shorten the lesson so far as to make it very possible to bring it 
to a termination in ten minutes. The remaining five may be passed 
either in rest or in some pleasurable action. 

The subject should be delivered in the most simple and childlike 
language. They who are engaged in the instfuction of the young 
will very quickly discover, that the reason of the failure of their 
purpose, to call into action the powers of their charge, is in the: 
majority of instances to be found in ourselves, and not in our dis- 
ciples, Our language is the language of manhood, or the question 
which we have put has not been capable of a simple answer. If, 
for instance, according to the plan proposed in this system, it is the 
intention of the master to instruct his little assembly in the nature of a 
particular metal, its origin, and the mode of its preparation for use; 
he will, in all probability, place a halfpenny, or any other coin be- 
fore them. He will commence his lesson by asking some simple 
question, At first he may perhaps say, “Describe this.” He 
finds the language to be above the comprehension of infants. He 
next asks them ‘* What is this 7?’ Now to this question many an- 
swers may with greater or less propriety be given; and the fault of 
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the errors which may be committed will not be in the mind of the 
children, but in the incorrect language of the teacher. They may 
answer, “It is ‘a halfpenny.” ‘It is metal.” “It is copper.” 
“Tt is round.” ‘It is brown.” He will perhaps meet their ap- 
prehension if he should on the other hand say “ Tell me, my dear 
children, what this is made of.” If he fail thus to convey his idea, 
he will proceed to inquire what other things around them, and in 
which they are already informed,—the room, the house, their 
clothes,—are made of, and thence lead their minds to the subject 
before them. They will, in consequence, very quickly catch his 
intention. 

At the commencement of the instruction of infants, one thing 
alone, if possible, should at the same moment be presented to the 
mind. 

Instruction should not be communicated to them in the form of 
tasks. If it be intended only to exercise any particular mental 
energy, the time will regulate the lesson. If it be intended for 
the retention of the memory, then frequent reiteration is the mode 
of learning; and that which is not effectually attained at one period 
will be completed by future repetition. 

If it be possible, more of the senses than one should be brought to 
bear upon the subject which is offered to the mind. Let the eye 
or the hand assist the ear in the reception of the communicated 
thought. I have seen the following lesson on honesty given to an 
assembled school. There were placed on a board, in an elevated 
situation, where all could be seen with distinctness, a sovereign,* 
an apple, and a pin. The conversation, which follows, then took 

lace. 

, M. My dear children, what is this? C. A pin, sir—M. And 
this? C. An apple, sir—M. And this? C. A sovereign, sir.— 
M. Which should you like best to have? C. The apple!—The 
sovere.gn!—M. Whose are they? C. They are yours, sir.—M. 
Are they yours? C. No, sir.—M. Which may you take when I 
don’t see you? C, None, sir.—M. Why must you not take either? 
C. Pecause it is as wicked to take a little thing as to take a big 
thing: and God sees us always. 

In the next place, in the communication of a lesson to his scho- 
lars, the teacher should unite with it some one or more of those 
means of awakening and fixing their attention, which we have al- 
ready shown to be in his power. 

He may deliver the lesson himself in the language of affection 
and kindness. Or he may place one of the children as monitor in an 
elevated rostrum. When this child has called the attention of the 


* A gold coin, value 20s. 
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others, by clapping his hands, or by saying aloud in cadence re- 
peatedly one, two, three, four, in either of which they will all im- 
mediately join, they will cheerfully say after him the lesson which 
he may be directed to teach them. 

To the words of the lesson, as we have already remarked, some 
rhythmical action may be adjoined. 

The lesson may be uttered in various cheerful- tones, in which 
the whole will by sympathy unite. 

It may be formed into metre, or so put together as to adapt it- 
self to some common tune. 

Or it may be said by the whole school arranged in order, to the 
beat of the foot as they walk round the room, or the play-ground. 

In order, however, to meet those subjects which could not with 
propriety be thus communicated, and for the general purposes of 
the establishment, the whole schoo] should be divided into classes, 
with a monitor to each class, who may, at stated times, arrange his 
fellow-pupils before him, and teach them that which the superin- 
tendent may see him capable of, and may direct. 

Beyond this general mode of instruction, it is necessary that a 
small adjoining room should be prepared, in which the several 
classes, in their turn, may undergo, from day to day, a course of 
personal examination. There the progress of any individual may 
be discovered; and there the more advanced classes may receive a 
direct preparation for the higher schools, into which, in progress of 
time, they are to be transferred. 

Sincinc.—It will have appeared in some of the foregoing re- 
marks, and, in other parts of this treatise, that, as far as children 
of so young an age are capable of the art, singing is introduced 
into these schools, for the purpose of giving occasionally a new 
form, and adding a cheerfulness, to the lessons in which they are 
instructed. : 

In order to assist the infants in the attainment of this art, it is 
desirable to teach them to beat the time of the simple airs with 
which they may be acquainted. This attempt will be generally 
successful. One of the older boys will soon learn to lead the rest 
with a tambarine, to every stroke on which they will clap their 
hands, or make some other measured movement with precision. 

Reavine.—The teaching of letters and of verbal sounds offers, it 
is confessed, according to the present mode of the attainment of 
that art, many difficulties to the superintendent of an infants’ 
school. It must be followed, however, in a manner accordant 
with the system already laid down. 

It is necessary, then, according to this system, in teaching the 
letters to infants, to set them before them; not originally considered 
as letters, but confessedly as the signs of certain sounds previously 
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known and made familiar to the child. The first difficulty which 
here presents itself to the teacher, arises from the technical names 
which have been given to the letters themselves. In the common 
mode of expressing these letters, a child has no sooner learned to 
give their names with accuracy, than he has to discover, that, on 
their being placed in combination, the sound in which he has learn- 
ed them is, to a great degree, unsuitable. Letters ought, when 
first offered to the eye of an infant, to be so taught as to suggest 
the most simple and appropriate sounds: so that, in the first ac- 
quirement of the earlier steps of the art of reading, spelling and 
enunciation should be almost co-existent. In the present mode of 
teaching, letters rarely appear in combination as they are expressed 
when single. The letter M, for instance, that I may confine my 
remarks to one, is pronounced as though written em; but should 
we, under any circumstances of combination, regard this letter as 
indicative of a sound similar to this? I offer, then, to the conside- 
ration of those who are engaged in the instruction of infants, the 
following proposal. Let not only the name of the letter be taught, 
but also, as nearly as possible, the organic sound of which it is the 
sign. The letter M, with the rest, when in use, is practically nothing 
more than this,—it is the sign of that sound which is made with 
the lips, in a peculiar manner, compressed; and when any other 
sound is attendant on it, that sound is derived from the letter next 
preceding or next following it. Let the reader, pressing his lips 
together, endeavor to produce one of the sounds peculiar to this posi- 
tion of the organs equivalent to M, without the adjunction of a 
vowel, and let him proceed next to add any vowel which he may 
please: he will find, that thus far, the act of spelling is very nearly 
the same as the act of enunciation, and that he is obliged, by the 
effort, to express himself with a clear articulation. Letters thus 
considered are the signs, severally, of those simple sounds which 
are formed by any position of the various organs of verbal enun- 
ciation. 

It is manifest, that great difficulty will attend the teacher’s en- 
deavors to fix the attention of the little pupils. He must, as much 
as possible, seek the aid of art and circumstance. One letter alone 
should be presented to the eye at once. An instrument for this 
purpose may be used, framed after the manner of that part of com- 
mon clocks, which shows successively the days of the month. The 
letters should be large and very distinct. ‘They should be of diffe- 
rent colors, painted on grounds of different shades; in order that 
the lesson may vary from the letters to their colors, and from the 
colors to the sound which the figure suggests. And it might very 
materially aid the progress of the children if they could be dis- 
played, after the common mode of some earlier books of instruc- 
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tion, in connection with some animal, or painted in a color whose 
name commenced with the letter to be learned. 

The instructer may now select the more simple combinations of 
letters, and some of the easier and more common words. Of these 
he may make a twofold use. In the first place, one of the older 
boys may spell them aloud from the rostrum, which the whole 
school, arranged in classes, may be taught to imitate; and spelling 
may be thus learned after the manner used in acquiring the first 
steps in number. They may be also printed in distinct characters 
on counters. It must not be his wish to confine these counters 
within a limited number, as the use of them may occasionally form 
a lesson and an amusement to the whole of his school. For these 
he may provide a sufficient number of bags or boxes, and having 
divided them into those combinations which are more simple, and 
those which are more difficult, the older and more advanced chil- 
dren may teach classes which are less so. For this purpose the 
class may stand in a line at some little distance from their seat. 
The monitor may then take from his box one of the counters, and 
hold it at a sufficient distance before the class. The first child 
may then approach, and having spelled the word retire again to 
his place: This may be imitated by all the children in their order. 
When all have done this separately, they may then all spell the 
word together, beating time to each letter and to each syllable. 
By this mode of proceeding several advantages are gained. . One 
word alone is presented at the same moment to the eye. The at- 
tention is kept alive by a constant change of place; and the whole 
is rendered pleasurable by rhythmical movement in the united 
spelling of the word. The boxes containing the counters should 
be occasionally changed from one class to another; and if there 
be a sufficient number of them, all the purposes of spelling may 
be thus answered. 

In reading, it is advisable not to use books in infants’ schools, 
as the little children are not supposed to be sufficiently old to han- 
cle them properly; it is difficult too, when each child holds a book, 
to fix the eyes of all on the word which it is proposed to read. 
The lessons in large characters may with better effect be fixed on 
boards. When the lesson is fixed, the little class is assembled 
round it; and the monitor, with a small piece of stick, points to the 
word which isto be read, which all the class spell and read together. 

In the process of reading, it must also be remarked, the lan- 
guage should always proceed from that which is more simple to 
that which is more difficult; and the subject, too, should be such 
as will immediately commend itself to the understanding of a child. 
It should relate to something which he would most naturally ob- 
serve in the events around him; some of the earlier duties of life, 
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or some of those admonitions to which even the weakest efforts of 
conscience are responsive. The infant should be immediately 
sensible that what he reads is true; that a possibility is described; 
that the lesson enforces an effort which is just and proper; that 
the instruction which he is receiving tends to serenity and peace 
of mind, and consequent happiness. 

I may here further remark, that the mode of instruction thus un- 
folded may be extended to any measure which circumstances or 
propriety may suggest. The art of reading, it has been confessed, 
as every other art of the utility of which they are not able person- 
ally to form an estimate, presents some difficulties to the untutored 
mind of the younger infants, It is an error, however, which is too 
prevalent in the education of the young, to make this art always 
introductory to further knowledge. Whatever may be taught by 
the ear should not be communicated alone by the eye: and 
wherever the eye may be brought to receive the intended impres- 
sion by a simple effort, it is unnecessary, in the case of infants, to 
aid the idea by the intervention of a complicated art. The instruc- 
tion of infants should, then, be conducted very much by means of 
narrative or conversation; and the idea should, as much as possi- 
ble, be assisted by graphic representation, or any other which may 
secure the aid of more than one of the senses. 

If it were necessary, for instance, to teach them the nature of 
forms, or the relative properties of lines, these might be better 
effected by the assistance of solids, which they might handle, or by 
the postures of their own bodies, than by oral descriptions or repre- 
sentations on a flat surface. The progress would thus be from the 
number of the sides of a solid, or of its lines, to their relative 
length or form, and thence to their position in the figure. Their 
names would fall last under notice. A representation on a flat 
surface alone should in this instance be avoided, because it implies 
an exercise of mind in comprehending it, many removes beyond 
any effort to which an infant can have been accustomed. The 
method of narrative or conversation, with the aid of graphic repre- 
sentation, should be followed in the natural history of those animals 
with which the little pupils are likely to meet in life; and also of 
those whose names occur in the sacred volume. And in this de- 
partment of knowledge, it will not be thought necessary to proceed 
beyond those points which are more prominent: a description of 
their form and color; of the country which they inhabit; of the 
means of their subsistence; of their peculiar habits; and of their 
various uses to mankind. 

It will be manifest that the progress from these, by the same 
mode of instruction, to a description of some of the more useful 
arts and trades, will be simple; and as it is more than probable that 
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the majority of the little assembly will be destined to pass their 
lives in the employment of one or another of these, they may thus 
be introduced to an early habit of exercising their mind, and form- 
ing their judgement on that which they see areund them, and in 
which they are occupied; and not, as is too frequently the case, be 
suffered to pass their lives impelled only by necessity, or guided by 
the inclinations to which the unchastened passions may give birth. 

Tue Scriptures.—The principal subject of instruction, however, 
should be the sacred volume; and all the ingenuity of the teacher 
should be exercised to prepare his little charge, not only for a 
ready use of that book, and a correct understanding of its various 
subjects, but also to approach it with those devout feelings which it 
so highly demands, and which are the best pledge of its real utility 
to us. 

The Scriptures, then, under any form, should not be made a task- 
book in an infants’ school. They should not be placed before a 
child until he has acquired a moderate facility in the art of reading; 
and when read, the instructer should preceed in a different form 
from that of the common subjects of learning. _ The teacher should 
himself always superintend every lesson in the sacred Scriptures. 
He should endeavor to impress his class with the idea, that this 
book must be read with more serious and governed feelings than 
others of less importance and less authority. And he should then 
carefully lead the attention to each part separately, and teach the 
little pupils to pronounce the words distinctly and slowly as he may 
point to them. The lesson should never be so long as to induce a 
feeling which even approaches to weariness; and it should be at all 
times accompanied with an explanation of the meaning of every 
more difficult word, and every clause as he proceeds. He will find 
very considerable assistance in this part also of his duty, in previous 
narrative and conversation, and in the use of suitable pictures, If 
thus the subject have been first explained from the mouth of the 
master, and illustrated by a representation of its principal features, 
the lesson will be read with the greater interest, and will be* far 
more likely to infix itself on the memory and the heart. 

WriTIinG, and sEWING, or KNITTING, are introduced into these 
schools, in the higher classes, the one of boys and the other of girls, 
for the purpose of teaching them to exercise manual ingenuity; for 
variety in their lessons; and to prepare them for the course of in- 
struction in the parochial schools. 

The mode of proceeding in the communication of the art of wri- 
ting is the following. In the first place, the pupils must be in- 
structed in the forms of written letters, until they are able to read 
them as fluently as the printed letters, with which they meet in 
their common lessons. Having thus communicated the idea, we 
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have laid the best foundation for the art itself. For the attainment 
of this, let a large board, painted black, be prepared and suspended 
on some conspicuous part of the wall of the room; and on a suita- 
ble desk, so placed as to afford an easy view of the board, let the 
slates be laid, on which the lesson is to be performed. 

Now letters, as works of art, may be divided into the most simple 
elementary forms. These incipient forms, in an order constantly 
approaching to the construction of letters, and not the letters 
themselves, should be to infants the introduction to writing. When 
they are able to imitate them with sufficient accuracy, that which 
is afterwards necessary will follow without perplexity and with 
little effort. 

When the teacher has prepared and arranged the incipient forms 
of the letters, he may then, at the periods allotted to this lessen, 
place his class before their slates, and having himself set the copy 
with chalk on the black board, superintend their first efforts. His 
object should not be rapidity of progress, but exactness of imitation. 
It will be desirable to have one side of the slate plain, on which the 
first efforts of the learner may be made as inclination may guide 
him. The other side may have two compartments. The upper 
may be divided into squares, and the lower into ruled lines. He 
may then sometimes divide his black board into compartments, 
similar to those which have been drawn on the slates, and place 
the copy in one of them, in order that the idea of place and posi 
tion may be communicated; and for obvious reasons, he may some- 
times proceed to describe the form which is to be imitated, between 
lines. 


{Mr. Wilson’s method of teaching arithmetic, though it is a de- 
cided improvement, on that which is in common use, is not, in our 
view, so simple and practical as that contained in Part III. of the 
valuable little work entitled Hints to Parents. We omit therefore 
the details of Mr. Wilson’s plan; and, at our first opportunity, we 
will give a sketch of the system of instruction recommended in the 
book we have mentioned. | 


(To be continued.) 


—— 
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[A FRiEND has put into our hands a pamphlet entitled ‘ New 
System of Education; or Mutual Iustruction applied to the lan- 
guages, the sciences, and the arts, &c. by M. le Compte De 
Lasteyrie.——Paris 1819. (Trans!.)——The most interesting 
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passage of this work is that which contains an extract from M. 
Cuvier’s Report on the primary schools of Holland. This part of 
Count Lasteyrie’s pamphlet Dr. Griscom has thrown into the Ap- 
pendix of his valuable Address on monitorial instruction; and as 
this gentleman’s translation is both neat and accurate, we shall 
employ it for the double purpose of recording facts highly impor- 
tant in the history of education, and of inducing those of our rea- 
ders who have not yet seen Dr, Griscom’s book, to embrace the 
earliest opportunity of perusing it. 

To the friend of improvement in education we can furnish no 
matter more interesting than that contained in the following re- 
port. The spirit which pervades its details, is that precisely 
which we could wish to infuse into every individual, and every 
body of men, entrusted with the superintendence or with the actual 
business of instruction. We leave this article to speak for itself: 
it will prove we think much more eloquent in behalf of improve- 
ment, than could any remark of ours. | 


Ir would be difficult for us to describe the effect produced upon 
us by the first primary school which we entered in Holland. It 
was one of those supported by public charity, for the children of 
the most indigent families, those who in many other countries 
would be obliged to drag out a miserable life, on the highways, 
either as mendicants or robbers. Two large, airy, and well-lighted 


halls, contained three hundred of these children, all in cleanly 
condition, placing themselves, without disorder, noise, or impolite- 
ness, and performing, at a concerted signal, all that was required 
of them, without the master’s uttering, necessarily, a single word. 
Not only do they learn by certain and ready methods, to read cur- 
rently, to write a fine hand, and with entire correctness to perform 
mentally and by figures, all the calculations necessary in common 
life, and also to state their thoughts neatly in little essays; but the 
books which are given them, the pieces which they copy, are so 
well arranged, and succeed each other in an order so judicious, 
the precepts and examples are mingled with so much art, that these 
children become penetrated, at the same time, ‘with the truths of 
religion, the precepts of morality, and all the knowledge which can 
be useful in active life, or consoling to them in misfortune. Care 
is taken to ascertain, by frequent questions, and by exciting them 
to state their difficulties, that nothing of what they read is lost upon 
their understandings. 

Finally, prayers, and hymns sung in concert, composed express- 
ly for the purpose, and breathing the sentiments of duty or grati- 
tude, give a charm to this instruction, and, at the same time, im- 
press a religious and tender feeling, well calculated to confirm its 
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effects. A master and two assistants, taken from the scholars 
themselves, govern this large number of children without noise, 
without invective, without any corporal punishment, but by keep- 
ing them always interested and always occupied. 

The first sight of this school gave us an agreeable surprise: 
when we had entered into all the details we could not avoid a real 
emotion, in thinking of what these children would have become, if 
abandoned to themselves, and what they actually were; but, we 
said to ourselves, this is perhaps a solitary example, produced by 
the efforts of a wealthy city, or by the zeal of a few citizens of ex- 
traordinary generosity. 

We were infoymed, however, that, as we advanced through the 
country, we should divest ourselves of this error; and, in fact, we 
found everywhere the primary schools upon the same footing, with 
the exception of those in which the masters, from age or habit, could 
not disengage themselves from their old routine. It is not even in the 
cities that they are the best. Even on the frontiers of Groningen, 
and many leagues from the great road, we found, in the villages, 
primary schools as numerous, and better composed, and better kept 
than those of the largest towns; because, in the cities, the children 
of the rich are taught-in their own houses, whereas in the villages 
they go to school with others: but everywhere we observed the 
same cheerfulness, the same decency, the same neatness in the 
pupils and the masters; and everywhere the same instruction. 

What is the most remarkable on this subject is, that these great 
results have been obtained in a few years, and by simple means, 
without constraint, without requiring of the masters any sacrifice, 
and without uniting them by any other means than by their natural 
obligations as public functionaries. A brief recital of this impor- 
tant operation belongs essentially to our subject. 

Thirty years ago, the little schools of Holland resembled those 
of other countries. Masters, almost as ignorant as those they were 
bound to instruct, were scarcely successful, in the course of seve- 
ral years, in teaching their pupils to read and write indifferently. 
These schools had no general superintendents; the greater number 

~originated in private speculation; various religious communions 
supported schools for their own poor, under the supervision of 
deacons, but these schools were exclusively reserved for the chil- 
dren of the parish; those whose parents were not inscribed in some 
church had no resources; even the catholics had no schools, 
though their churches were so numerous in the country; the dea- 
cons of the reformed churches changing, agreeably to a certain 
order, had no fixed principles. The result of all this was, that a 
great part of the youth were stagnating in ignorance and immo- 
rality. 
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The first ameliorations were produced by the efforts of a be- 


nevolent society called the ‘ Society of Public Good,’ which itself 


owed its formation to the zeal of a pious and humane individual. 

John Neuven-Huysen, a Mennonite minister, at Monikendam, in 
North Holland, perceived that the numerous associations formed 
in the United Provinces for the advancement of commerce, and 
science, and charity, although they contributed to spread among 
the people moral and religious ideas, did not produce all the effects 
which were desired, because the works which they published were 
too extended, too learned, and too dear to be purchased by those 
for whom they were destined, and because there existed no point 
of connection sufficiently intimate between them and that portion 
of the people to whom their assistance was the most necessary. 

Having conceived a plan more simple, and a procedure more 
direct, he began about 1784, to associate with him a few friends; 
these attracted others; the utility of the thing once known, multi- 
plied the number of members, so that, from 1785, they were oblig- 
ed to divide the associatibn according to the cantons in which were 
the greatest number of subscribers. These divisions were called 
departments; each of which had its own administration, and the 
number of them extended as the society increased. In truth, the 
advantages of the institution were so apparent to charitable men; 
and the various governments which succeeded each other in Hol- 
land shared so fully in the public persuasion, that it enjoyed a con- 
tinually increasing prosperity, and in 1809 it included more than 
seven thousand members. 

The early funds of the society were employed in encouraging, 
by premiums, the composition of little works which treated in a 
popular manner of the most important truths of religion and mo- 
rality. To these were added by degrees, publications on the 
principles most important to be understood, of domestic and rural 
economy, natural philosophy, and hygiene, or the preservation of 
health. Some of them treated of particular professions, not neg- 
lecting even the propagation of vaccination and instruction in mid- 
wifery. The effect of these works, simple, short, and cheap, was 
soon apparent. ‘There was in Holland, as in other places, a popu- 
lar work styled ‘the Shepherd’s Almanac,’ filled with puerile pre- 
scriptions derived from astrology; and, as in other places, the 
country people wished no other. The society prepared a Calen- 
dar, in which these follies were displaced by useful observations on 
agriculture, or conversations on health; and its success was such 
that in two or three years, the editor of the Shepherd’s Almanac 
was obliged to renounce his publication. 

In the meanwhile, education was the principal object of the stu- 
dies and operation of the ‘ Society of Public Good;’ and the his- 
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tory of its labors in this respect may be divided into three distinct 
branches: Ist. The researches which it excited, on the physical 
education of children, as well as on the best method of instruction 
and moral education. 2d. The preparation of elementary books, 
to aid in putting these methods in practice. 3d. The schools 
which it founded, not with the intention of holding them perma- 
nently, and still less of assuming the general charge of primary 
instruction, but to offer temporarily to common schools, models by 
which they might attain to greater perfection. 

Besides these schools, which are destined only for those chil- 
dren, which the members of the society might place in them, some 
of its departments actually established gratuitous schools for the 
poor; and the greater number of them formed little libraries, with 
the view of affording the workmen and workwomen, after quitting 
the schools, the means of rational and profitable entertainment. 

Various towns, excited by the example and encouragement of 
the society, undertook the renovation and extension of their schools. 
It was thus that the magistrates of Amsterdam, following, in 1797, 
the advice of the two departments of that city, undertook the erec- 
tion of their noble schools for the benefit of the poor that were 
not enregistered in any church,—schools which now include (1812) 
more than 4000 children of both sexes.* 

But in 1801, 1803, and 1806, the general government gave to 
the society testimunials of its esteem, and conformed to the advice 
of many of its members, in the measures it adopted, at those three 
periods, for the reform and general organisation of primary in- 
struction. 

The law of the third of April 1806, is still the regulation by 
which all the primary schools are governed. 

The number of schools and pupils is already very remarkable. 
There were in Holland, at the time of the union, 4451 primary 
schools of all classes, and more than 190,000 pupils, for a popula- 
tion of one million nine hundred thousand souls; which constitutes 
one tenth of the inhabitants, and proves that the greater part of 
the children of an age to go to school are actually in attendance. 
Indeed, several of the prefects, especially that of Groningen, as 
sured us, that, at present, not a single young man can be found in 
their department, that cannot read and write. 

The formal and regular instruction of the public schools consists 
in reading, caligraphy, orthography, mental and common arithme- 
tic, some elements of drawing, geometry, and geography, and the 
singing of hymns. But the books in which the children are made 
to read, the subjects which are dictated to them, the examples 


* Amsterdam had had, from 1746, but two charity schools. In 1819, there- 
were eleven. 
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which they copy, the hymns and cantiques which are given them 
to chaunt, all tend to penetrate their minds, and give them, almost 
insensibly, an infinity of other useful knowledge. 

The composition, choice, and gradation of books, constitute the 
basis of the system. There is an astonishing number of them, 
each one having had the liberty of proposing his own: but M. 
Vanden-Ende has reduced, by order of the minister of the interior, 
a catalogue of the best, which he has distributed agreeably to their 
contents, in the order in which they are to succeed each other in 
the classes. 

Those to be first used, are accompanied with suitable pictures 
for impressing on the minds of children the knowledge of exterior 
objects, and of connecting in their memories the words to the ideas 
which they represent. Next follow short moral histories or sto- 
ries, calculated to interest them. From these they proceed to 
others, which treat of those objects of nature which are most cu- 
rious and useful to man; processes of art most necessary to be 
understood; and throughout the whole are interspersed, without 
affectation, useful reflections on Providence, and on the duties of 
men to each other. Sacred history, profane history, and the his- 
tory of the country, treated in such a way as to take with children, 
are the subjects of other little works. In some of them are ex- 
plained the principles of civil and criminal law. In teaching them 
to draw, or rather to trace regular lines, they are made to judge of 
length and of angles by the eye, and equal care is taken to render 
all their other exercises practical, and subservient to the purposes 
of morality and utility. 

The consequence is, that children thus taught have engraven 
on their minds, while simply learning to read, write, and calculate, 
things which the scholars of ordinary schools never learn, or learn 
only with difficulty, when their profession permits them to read, 
after leaving school; and which inspire them with just and noble 
sentiments, which the world will doubtless weaken, but of which 
it will never entirely efface the impression. 

Almost as much has been written for teachers as for scholars; 
the method which they are to follow, and the questions they are to 
put to their scholars, are pointed out in each of their respective 
works. 

The means contrived for instructing in religion children of every 
different persuasion, without exposing them to dangerous contro- 
versies, is exceedingly ingenious, and at the same time truly re- 
spectable. The particular dogmas of each christian communion are 
treated on Sundays by each minister in his church. The history 
of the New Testament, the life and doctrine of Jesus Christ, and 
the dogmas in which christians agree, are explained in the schools 
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on Saturdays, when no Jews are present on account of their sab- 
bath; but the truths common to all religions, are intimately inter- 
woven with all the branches of instruction; and to these the others 
all stand related. . 

The distribution of time is generally two hours in the morning, 
and two hours in the afternoon for ordinary scholars; and two 
hours in the evening for young people that have left school, and 
gone to some occupation, but are still desirous to be perfected in 
what they have learned. This evening school is an institution of 
the greatest utility, not only confirming the benefits of the other, 
but also withdrawing the youth from infinite sources of disorder 
and corruption. 

It remains to be stated, how it is, that so many children are 
taught at once to read and write, a thing so difficult, that it is hard 
to imagine, at an advanced age, how it could have been acquired 
in childhood. 

The smaller scholars are placed on benches one behind another, 
and opposite to a black board. The master has his letters on small 
blocks which he attaches successively to the board, by grooves or 
any other mechanism. That which strikes and amuses children 
the most, is best. He directs their attention to the form of each 
letter, and teaches them its sound, beginning with the vowels, and 
proceeding to the simple sounds of the diphthongs, and then to 
consonants, simple or compound, which are designated by their 
sounds, by adding only an e mute. Forty or fifty children look on 
at once, and pronounce together; and repeat in the same manner 
when prepared, easy syllables and words which the master exhibits 
to them in the same manner. The ignorant are thus taught with- 
out the weariness of personal attention, and without the risk of 
being scolded. Whole words are read together in chorus, and it 
is then only that books are given to them, and they are made to 
read singly: in this exercise, they are even made to read at hazard, 
in order that the eyes of all may be obliged to follow the reader.* 

Writing follows nearly the same process: forty or fifty children, 
furnished with little slates and pencils of talc, follow with their eyes 
whatever the master traces on the large board. From simple 
strokes they are conducted to letters, and thence, (as soon as they 
can name them,) to syllables and words, at first agreeably to the 
model, and afterwards from dictation. As they advance in ortho- 
graphy, they are exercised in correcting, verbally, phrases pur- 


* It is almost needless to remark, that the manner in which reading is taught 
in the schools of Holland, bears a near resemblance to that of Lancaster. It is 
the same with writing, but with this importont difference, that in the new method, 
seading and writing are simultaneously taught, and consequently the children ex- 
perience less difficulty, and learn more rapidly. Dr. G. 
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posely written with faults, upon the board. Questions are finally 
put to them, which they are obliged to answer in writing; and thus 
they are led on to the art of composing letters, and such other es- 
says as the people have occasion to practise. 

We have stated that, while they are learning to read and write, 
the choice of their lessons affords them an infinite number of use- 
ful ideas. Care is taken to impress these ideas on their minds by 
questions, varied and repeated in every form. Other questions 
lead them to the definition and propriety of terms, and to the dis- 
tinguishing of apparent synonymes and homonymes. Upon none 
of these subjects is the master abandoned to his own imagination, 
for the numerous books furnish him with all possible questions. 

In geography, they commence with a plan of their own city or 
town, drawn upon a large scale on the wall, and they are made to 
distinguish the cardinal points and directions of the streets. They 
are next shown a map of their canton, then of their province, and 
thus by degrees they proceed to the map of the world. All these 
maps are large, and but few places are marked upon them in order 
that their first ideas may not become confused; and it is only to- 
wards the conclusion that they are taught from common maps. A 
summary idea of the sphere fingshes geography, instead of com- 
mencing it, as in almost all our books.* 

What is the most astonishing, is the calmness and rapidity with 
which all this is executed. The master has scarcely need to speak, 
except to ask his questions. The pupils have signs for every thing 
which they wish to ask for. When a question is put, all those who 
think they can answer it, raise a finger, and the master selects the 
respondent: in a word, nothing is heard but what the lesson rigo- 
rously requires. 

This tranquillity and decency of manner, are one of the principal 
objects of education. All the children are obliged to present them- 
selves with hands and faces washed. In coming in, even the 
smallest know how to slide into their places, without saying a word. 
In the schools for the poor, where they are furnished with books 
and paper, the first on each bench, at the end of the lesson collects 
all that has been employed on his bench: in the other schools, 
each child has a little box in which he places his own articles, and 
their ambition is excited to keep every thing in the best order. 
Not even a hat-nail is left neglected by Dutch precision. 

* We cannot permit the mention of the method of instruction in this depart- 
ment, to pass, without earnestly entreating the particular attention of every parent 
and every teacher to this plan. The first lessons in this branch can be given by 
parents themselves ; and in the present imperfect. state of school-books on geo- 
graphy, this would perhaps be the most successful mode of elementary instruc- 
tion. When the aid of parents cannot be conveniently obtained, teachers should 


endeavor to supply, by oral and practical lessons, whatever is deficient in the 
books used at school.— Fd. 
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These details may appear trifling; but there are none of them 
which do not tend to influence the habits of a whole life. Far, 
then, from despising or neglecting them, we should incline to study 
more profoundly all the circumstances connected with them, well 

that a vast number of these particulars ought to be 
spread into all the schools of the empire, where they would pro- 
duce the most marked effects upon the manners of the lower 
classes. 

The attention of so great a number of children is supported by 
two principal means. The first consists in the choice of what is 
said to them, and in endeavoring to interest them. In the com- 
mencement, the teachers play with them; and, when once they 
can read, instead of giving them, as with us, only one book, and 
which very often they cannot understand, a variety is presented to 
them, which always contain something new, and adapted to their 
age. The second means is a mild emulation, which is carefully 
preserved from degenerating into unkindness. The first scholar 
of each bench keeps a list of the good or bad answers of each of 
the others, and of all their faults. This statement is every day 
posted up, and the account of each day noted at the end of the 
week. The name of the best schojar of each class is honorably ex- 
hibited; and in a particular place also the name of the worst. 
When the town committee, or the superintendent of the canton 
arrive, they give to the best scholars certificates which they show 
to their parents. At the end of the year, also, examinations are 
made and prizes given. A wise employment of these means has 
justified the entire abolition of corporal punishments. 

One thing, however, shocked our habits in the Dutch schools; 
and that is that girls are admitted along with the boys. But we 
were everywhere assured that no inconvenience from it had ever 
been remarked; and, asthis custom prevails not only in the schools 
for the poor, but in all the village schools, where parents pay a 
good price for tuition, and where they might of course otherwise 
dispose of their children, we have been obliged to give faith to this 
testimony. 

Children on leaving these schools are much sought after, both 
for domestic servants and apprentices to trades; a proof that their 
education stands high in public estimation. 

Nothing further remains with respect to the history of primary 
instruction, than to explain in what manner schools so numerous 
can be furnished with masters sufficiently capable; and it is here, 
in a particular manner, that the established system manifests itself 
in all its fecundity. 

They have no need of normal classes, nor of seminaries for 
schoolmasters, nor of any expensive or complicated means con- 
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trived in other countries. It is in the primary schools themselves 
that masters are formed, and that without requiring any particular 
expense.* The Society of Public Good has also the merit of hav- 
ing first contrived this simple and efficacious method. It grants 
to the best pupils gratuitous instruction, and permits them to re- 
main in the schools two or three years longer than others, on con- 
dition of their engaging in the business of instruction. As the 
condition of schoolmasters has become, by degrees, more honor- 
able and lucrative, as the schools have advanced in improvement, 
the number of competitors has increased in the same proportion. 
Those two or three additional years of study, are employed in the 
enlargement and perfection of their knowledge; and these young 
people afterwards become assistants to their masters, and teach 
the younger scholars; they then pass to the station of sub-masters; 
and as the inspectors of the cantons are constant witnesses of their 
zeal and success, they recommend them according to their merit, 
to places which may be vacant, and continue to watch over them, 
for their advancement agreeably to their deserts. When there is 
no other mode of nomination, a rivalship of skill is instituted; and 
then their merit alone recommends them. The career is so cer- 
tain, that there are some, as we have been told, who pay for the 
privilege of commencing their trade under good masters. 

It was in 1800, that this method was employed for the first time 
in the free schools of Amsterdam; and there have already been 
obtained a first master, eight first sub-masters, and all the adjuncts 
actually on duty. Many instructers have also issued from these 
schools, for places in other cities and villages. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL IN BOSTON, 


[The following sketch of this ancient and venerable institution will, 
we think, be highly gratifying to most of our readers. It is taken 
from ‘Prize Book No. IV of the Public Latin School in Boston’,— 
a publication equally valuable to the student of American history, 
and to the friend of improvement in education. } 


Ir is grateful to look back upon the picture of primitive, but en- 
lightened simplicity exhibited in the early history of New England, 


* This is one of the many practical advantages of mutual instruction. The 
training of teachers is an essential part of the system ; and as far as primary edu- 
cation is concerned, a separate institution for the benefit of instructers is render- 
ed unnecessary.—Ed. 

VOL, I. Q7 
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and to arrest, as far as possible, the progress of decay by which its 
already indistinct lines are rapidly faiding from our view. 

There appear to have been no public accounts preserved of the 
first three years after the settlement of Boston; and those of the 
first half century often resemble Arabic more than modern English 
writing; and can now be read only by the antiquary. The first 
entry on the book of records of the town is of a date no earlier 
than “1634, 7th month, day 1.” During the remainder of that 
year, the chief business of the public meetings appears to have re- 
garded the most obvious and immediate necessities of an infant set- 
tlement, as the allotment of lands, care of cattle, direction of high- 
ways, and similar municipal regulations; ecclesiastical affairs, 
which constituted the most prominent feature in the character of 
the Fathers of New England, being transacted in the church, and 
forming no part of the Records of the town, as such. But they 
did not suffer a longer period to elapse, than until the 13th of the 
2d month, (viz.-April,) 1635, before it is stated as a part of the 
transactions of a public meeting, “Likewise it was then generally 
agreed upon that our brother Philemon Pormont [or Purment} shal- 
be intreated to become scholemaster for the teaching and nourtering 
of children with us.” To Mr. Purment was assigned a tract of 
thirty acres of land at “Muddy River,” now, it is believed, a part 
of Brookline, and the grant publicly confirmed, with others, in 
1637, 

That this person, however, was not the only individual of his 
profession within the new town, appears from an assignment of a 
“garden plott to Mr. Danyell Maude, schoolemaster, upon the con- 
dition of building thereon, if neede be.” It is not certain he kept 
a school within the town, nevertheless; and from the mention of 
“The Schoolmaster,” incidentally, ten years after, it would seem 
that Mr. Purment was alone in that office. 

The General Court of Massachusetts having, at a previous pe- 
riod,* granted to the town of Boston several of the Islands, with 
which the bay is so beautifully interspersed, the Records state, 
that in 1641, ‘It’s ordered that Deare Island shall be improved for 
the maintenance of a Free schoole for the Towne, and such other 
occasions as the Townsmen for the time being shall thinke meet, the 
sayd schoole being sufficiently provided for.” Capt. Edward Gib- 
bon was soon after intrusted with the care and use of the island, 
“until the towne doe let the same.” Accordingly, in 1644 it was 
let for three years, at the rate of seven pounds per annum, express- 
ly for the use of the school. In 1647, at the expiration of this 
lease, it was again let for seven years, and the rent was now “‘four- 


® Town Records, vol. 2 on the first written leaf. 
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teen pounds per annum for the Scoles use in provision and clothing.” 
This lease was extended in 1648 to twenty one years, at the same 
rate of rent. The next year Long Island and Spectacle Island 
were placed on similar footing, and the Selectmen were to take or- 
der that they be leased, paying a yearly rent on every acre, rated 
afterwards at sixpence, for the use of the School. 

It seems to have been the design of the community to endow 
their free school, as they delight to name it, with bequests in their 
wills, lands rented on long leases, and similar sources of income, 
after the English manner, in preference to a direct support from 
the public treasury. ‘Thus in 1649, Wm. Phillips “agreed to give 
13s. 4d. per ann. forever to the use of the Schoole for the land that 
Christopher Stanley gave in his will to the Schoole’s use.” Forty 
shillings per annum for the same use were secured by lease of 500 
acres of land at Braintree, and several other sums on different 
lands belonging to the Town, at about the same date. In 1654 
“It is-ordered, that the ten pounds left by legacy to y* schoole of 
Boston by mis Hudson deceased, shall be lett to Capt. James Ol- 
liver for sixteen shillings per ann. so long as hee pleases to improve 
itt,” &c. Orders were also taken for collecting rents on ““Deare 
Island, Long Island, and Spectacle Island due to the use of y* 
Schoole,” and the renters were required to appear yearly and trans- 
act this concern. The first named Island was leased in 1662 to 
Sir Thos. Temple, knight and “Barronight,” as the scribe of the 
day quaintly spells it, for 31 years, at#14 per ann. “ to be paid 
yearly every first day of March to the Towne Treasurer for the 
use of the free schoole,” About four years after this, however, 
a release of several-rents for the Islands and other lands was made, 
the support of the school arising, doubtless, in great measure, from 
other funds. 

- Itdoes not appear from the Records at what period Mr Purment 
died, or ceased to instruct, or whether Mr. Maude was his success- 
or ornot, But before 1650 another person had been introduced 
into the charge of instructing youth, for at that date is the follow- 
ing record. “It is alsoe agreed on that Mr. Woodmansey y* 
schoolmaster shall have fiftye pounds p. an. for his teaching y°® 
schollers and his p'portion to be made up by ratte.” This gentle- 
man is further named in 1652 on occasion of a sale of land by the 
town, with reservation to the inhabitants of a right to “inlarge the 
skoolehouse;” and it appears that the house in which he lived was 
the town’s property, and situated near the plaee of his professional 
employment, with only one lot between, whieh belonged to the 
School house.* The rent of this lot was subsequently assigned to 


*Town Records, 1653. 
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him, and by the record of the transaction he is named Robert. 
This was in 1657.* 

. The affairs of the Free School of Boston continued to proceed 
in their usual train, until 1666, when the town “ agreed with Mr. 
Dannell Hincheman for 40 per Ann. to assist Mr. Woodmansey 
in the grammar Schoole and teach childré to wright, the yeare to 
begine the Ith of March *?.” Soon after this it is recorded that 
Mr. Jones was sent for by the Selectmen “ for keeping a schoole,” 
and “ required to performe his promise to the Towne in the winter 
to remove himselfe and familye in the springe, and forbiden to keep 
schoole any longer.” He had, apparently, instructed a private 
school without leave. 

In 1667, Mr. Benjamin Tompson was “ made choice of by the 
select men for to officiate in the place of the scholemaster for one 
yeare, Mr. Hull being appointed to agree, for tearmes, what to al- 
low hime per anni.”” Mr. Woodmansey appears to have died 
about this period, for in December 1669 it is recorded as follows: 
“ ordered Mr. Raynsford to give notice to Mrs. Woodmansey that 
the towne occasions need the use of the schoole house, and to 
desire her to provide otherwise for her selfe.”” A considerate and 
respectful care of her convenience and comfort, however, was 
taken by the fathers of the town; for, in less than three months 
after this warning, “‘ upon the request of Mrs. Margaret Wood- 
mansey widdowe—to provide her a house to live in, if she remov- 
eth from the schoole house: It was granted to allow her eight 
pounds per an. for that end, dureinge her widdowhood.” 

Under the date 22. 10th (answering to December,) 1670, our 
venerable authority proceeds: “‘ At a Meetinge of the hon™. Go- 
vern’. Richard Bellingham Esq. Major Generall John Leveret, 
Edward Tynge Esq’ Majestrates, Mr. John Mayo, Mr. John Oxen- 
bridge, Mr. Thomas Thatcher, and Mr. James Allen Eld™ Capt. 
Thomas Lake, Capt. James Olliver, Mr. John Richards, and John 
Joyliffe selectmen of Bostone. It was ordered and agreed that Mr. 
Ezechiell Chevers, Mr. Tomson & Mr. Hinksman should be at the 
Govern" house that day sevennight to treate with them concern- 
inge the free schoole.”’ 

The celebrated Mr. Cueever is here for the first time mentioned 
in connection with the instruction of youth in our metropolis, His 
distinguished character demands a peculiar attention. And indeed 


*In the year preceding is the following entry on the records: “It is erdered 
yt y® selectmen shal! have liberty to lay outt a piece of ground outt of y® townes 
~ Jand w*" they give to y® building of a house for instruction of y® youth of y* 
towne.” Ap errour of the scribe would seem to have occurred here in the use 
of the word give—intended, most probably, for gave. And this order, together 
with one of the same year, respecting ‘‘ building the schoole house chimney,” 
proves that but one school then existed in town. 
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he is introduced with sufficient stateliness; for on the 29th of the 
same month, “ At a Meetinge of the” same gentlemen as above, 
with the addition of Mr. Hezekiah Usher, “ it was agreed and or- 
dered that Mr. Ezechiell Cheevers should be called to & installed 
in the free schoole as head Master thereof, which he, being then 
present, accepted of: likewise that Mr. Thomson should be invited 
to be an assistant to Mr. Cheevers in his worke in the schoole; 
wh Mr. Tompson beinge present, desired time to consider of, 
and to give his answere;—And upon the third day of January, gave 
his answere to Major Generall Leveret in the negative, he havinge 
had and accepted of, a call to Charlestowne.” On the 6th day of 
the next month, the same honorable gentlemen, excepting Mr. 

Usher, “ beinge ‘met repaired to the schoole and sent for Mr. ‘Tom- 
son who, when he came, declared his removall to Charlestowne— 
and resigned up the possestion of the schoole and schoole house to 
the Govern’ &ca, who delivered the key and possestion of the 
schoole house to Mr. Ezechiell Cheevers as the sole Mast". there- 
of. And it was farther agreed that the said Mr. Cheevers should 
be allowed sixtie pounds p. an. for his seruice inthe schoole, out of 
the towne rates, and rents that belonge to the schoole—and the 
possestion, and use of y® schoole house.”” On the 30th of the same 
month, ‘‘ Ordered to Mr. Benjamin Thompson schoolmast' tenn 
pounds out of the Towne treasury beside his yearly salery to be 
ended the 25th of this January.” 

Thus far we have carefully gleaned from the venerable records 
of Boston all they contain that relates to the system of her free in- 
struction, with a very few exceptions only, referring to occasional 
repairs of buildings and arrangement of rents. The subsequent 
extracts will be only occasional. Without question, much more 
might be gained than we shall take occasion to mention; and it might 
not be amiss to continue the investigation, and trace the progress 
of a policy in the education of her youth, which is the wisdom and 
the glory of Boston. 

Mr. Cueever appears to have been a man whom the people 
“‘ delighted to honor.”’ At the time he entered on his new charge, 
he was in his 56th year, and had been an Instructer of youth at 
New-Haven, where it is supposed he wrote his “ Accidence,”’ at 
[pswich, and at Charlestown.* He was distinguished for piety as 
well as learning, and his grateful pupil, the second Dr. Mather, 
whose father also had been bred under the same master, has left 
a valuable memorial of zealous affection and duty in the character 
he gave of his venerated tutor. This has been almost the only 
document from which any accounts of him have hitherto been 
drawn. An extract will be interesting. 

* Hist. Coll. vol. viii. First Series. 
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“We generally concur in acknowledging that New England 
has never known a better teacher, * * * * It was noted, that when 
scholars came to be admitted into the College, they who came 
from the Cheeverian education were generally the most unexcep- 
tionable.”’ Particular notice is taken of “ his piety, and his care to 
infuse documents of piety into the schollars under his charge, that 
he might carry them with him tothe heavenly world. He so con- 
stantly prayed with us every day, and catechised us every week, 
and let fall such holy counsels upon us; he took so many occa- 
sions to make speeches to us, that should make us afraid of sin, 
and of incurring the fearful judgments of God by sin; that I do 
propose him for imitation. He lived as a master, the term which 
has been for above three thousand years, assigned for the life of a 
man; he continued to the ninety fourth year of his age—his intel- 
lectual force as little abated as his natural.” 

He died Aug. 21, 1708—“ venerable,” says Governor Hutchin- 
son, in his History of Massachusetts,* “ not merely for his great 
age, 94, but for having been the, schoolmaster of most of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen in Boston who were then upon the stage.” 

Soon after the period of Mr. Cheever’s death, the following im- 
portant passage occurs in the Records of the town. “The Com- 
mittee chosen by the town the 19th of December 1709 last, to con- 
sider the Affaires relating to y* Free-Grammer-School of this 
Town, haveing now made their report unto y* Town as followeth, 
viz. Wee have discoursed with Mr. [Nathaniel] Williams the 
present master, of whose qualifications and fitness for that employ- 
ment, we take for granted every body must be abundantly satisfied. 
He expresses a good Inclination to the worke; and his resolution 
intirely to devote him Selfe thereto. If the Town please to En- 
courage his continuance therein, by allowing him a competent Sal- 
lary, that he may support his family, and Granting him an Assistant. 
He is very Sencible of the Advantage of the Assistance lately af- 
forded him, both with respect to his health and also as to y* Schol- 
lars. We are of opinion the worke of that School does Necessarily 
require the Attendance of a master and an Usher, and it Seem’s 
Impracticable for one person alone, well to Oversee the manners 
of so great a number of Schollars (oft-times more than a hundred). 
‘To hear their dayly*Exercises, and Instruct them to that degree of 
profiting, which otherwise may be with an Assistant. We Re- 
commend it to the Town, to Encourage m‘ William’s continuance 
in the School, by advancing his Sallary to the Sum of One hundred 
pounds pr. Annum, which we think to be a modest demand, and to 
grant him the assistance of an Usher, at the Towns charge. In 


* Vol. ii, p. 175, note. 
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which we have y® concurrent Opinion and Advice of y* Revr@ 
Ministers. We further propose and recommend, as of Great Ser- 
vice and Advantage for the promoting of Diligence and good-Lite- 
rature, That the Town Agreeably to the Usage in England, and 
(as we understand) in Some time past practiced here, Do Nominate 
and Appoint a Certain number of Gentlemen of Liberal Education, 
Together with some of y* Rey‘ Ministers of the Town, to be In- 
spectors of the S‘ Schools under That name Title, or denomination, 
to Visit y° School from time to time, when and as Oft, as they 
Shall think fit, To Enform themselves of the Methodes Used in 
Teaching of the Schollars, and to Inquire of their Proficiency, and 
be present at the performance of Some of their Exercises, the Mas- 
ter being before notified of their comeing, And with him to Consult 
and Advise of further Methods for y* Advancement of Learning 
and the good Government of the Schools. And at their s‘ Visitat 
tion, One of the Ministers by turn’s to pray with the Schollars, and 
Entertain’em with Some Instructions of Piety Specially Adapted to 
their. age and Education.’* 

In the mean time, that is, from the period of Mr. Cheever’s in- 
stallation to that of master Lovell’s, the elder, the increase of the 
town required new schools, As early as 1682 it was voted by the 
inhabitants, “‘ that a Committee with the Selectmen consider of and 
provide one or more free schools for the teaching of children to 
write and cypher within this town.” And on the 30th of April ful- 
lowing, “ it was voted by the said Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Elisha Cooke, Simon Lynde, and John Fayerweather, with the 
Selectmen, Ist. that two schools shall be provided and agreed for; 
2d. that the town shall allow £265 per ann. for each school, for the 
present, and that such persons as send their Children to school 
(that are able) should pay something to the Master for his better 
encouragement in his work.” 

At the town-meeting in March 1711 it was voted, that there be 
a free Grammar School at the north end. Thanks were also voted 
to Capt. Thomas Hutchinson, for offering at his own charge to 
build the school-house there, and it was resolved, ‘‘ That the 
Townes wharfe, Dock and Flats at the North Battree be appropri- 
ated towards the support of the Free Grammar School at the North 
end of Boston,{ and that the improvement of the said wharfe, Dock 
and Flatts be recommended to the Selectmen and Committee afore 
appointed referring to the said School.” The next entry respecting 
it is of the date of March 1712-13, when it was “left with the 


* Boston Records, Vol. ii. pp. 307, 8. : 
t Extracts from the Records, politely furnished by the City Clerk. 
t The rent of Winnisimet ferry was also subsequently assigned to this school. 
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Selectmen, and they are empowered to introduce Mr. Recompense 
Wadsworth as a Schoolmaster at the North, and to allow him £60. 
p- one year.” After this gentleman, Mr. Thomas Robie was in- 
vited, in 1719, but did not accept, and the town, after voting to 
wait no longer, resolved, “that Mr. Peleg Wiswall be by the Se- 
lectmen invited to take the charge as Master of the Free Gramer 
School at ye North.” Ten years after this it is recorded, that, 
‘“‘ Inasmuch as the Gramer School at the North End of the Towne 
of which Mr. Peleg Wiswall is the Master is much Increased in 
the number of the Schollers, and that no Usher is allowed to assist 
him in his School: Voted, that there be an addition of forty Pounds 
to the said Mr. Wiswall’s salary.” By this vote his compensation 
was rendered equal to that which had been assigned to Mr. Wil- 
liams in the Grammar School at the South. 

Mr. Wiswall graduated at Harvard College 1702, and died in 1767, 
at the age of eighty-four years. Mr. Ephraim Langdon, who gra- 
duated 1752, was for several years assistant master, while Mr. 
Wiswall was laboring under the infirmities of age. He died in 
1764 or 1765. In 1768 Mr. Samuel Hunt was introduced to the 
charge of this school and continued in it till 1776; when he was 
appointed master of the South Latin School. Mr. Nathan Davies 
succeeded Mr. Hunt in the North Latin School. He was a wor- 
thy man and an accomplished scholar, but too meek and diffident 
to govern boys. He continued till the new system of education 
was established in 1790, when this school was abolished. 

But let us return te the South Latin School, which is that in 
which we are particularly interested, and which, since the year 
1790, has been the only Public Latin School in Boston. Mr. Na- 
thaniel Williams, who graduated at Harvard College, 1693, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Cheever. Mr. Williams was ordained an evangelist 
for one of the West India islands, 1698; but, as the climate proved 
unfriendly to his constitution, he returned soon after to his native 
town. In 1708 he was appointed master of this, as Mr. Prince calls 
it, “‘ the principal school of the British colonies, if not in all Ameri- 
ca,” and continued in the charge of it till 1734. When in the 
West Indies, Mr. Williams applied himself to the study of medi- 
cine, and after his return to Boston entered into practice as a phy- 
sician. When he took charge of the Latin School he was per- 
suaded by his friends, who had employed him, not to relinquish his 
profession. He continued, therefore, to practise as a physician in 
many families; and after he relinquished the school on account of 
his infirmities, he past the remainder of his days in the praetice of 
medicine. ‘He was called,” says his biographer, “ the ‘ beloved 
physician,’ and was so agreeable in his manners, that when he en- 
tered the chambers of the sick, ‘his voice and countenance did 
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good like medicine.’ Amidst the multiplicity of his duties as in- 
structer, and physician, in extensive practice, he never left the 
ministerial work.”* He resigned his office in 1734. He died, 
January 15th, 1738, at the age of sixty-three years. The cele- 
brated Jeremy Gridley was for atime assistant to Mr. Williams; 
but in 1730, being about to commence the career in which he 
afterwards became so distinguished, he left the school ; and was 
succeeded by Mr. John Lovell, who in 1734 was promoted to the 
office of head master. Mr. Lovell was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1728 ; two years before his appointment to the place of 
assistant to Mr. Williams. After his promotion he continued to 
discharge the duties of that important station for nearly forty-two 
years with great skill and fidelity.* When Boston was evacuated 
by the British troops, in March, 1776, Mr Lovell retired with the 
loyalists to Halifax, where he spent the remainder of his life. 

Most of our disiinguished scholars and men of eminence in 
church and state, at that time, had been under his tuition. That 
Mr. Lovell was an excellent critic and accomplished classical 
scholar, we have abundant testimony. The following extract from 
a eulogy on the late Judge Minot, contains a very delicate and 
pleasing tribute to his memory ; which is the more valuable, as 
coming from a pupil whose pre-eminent talents and virtues have long 
rendered him the delight of his friends and society; and whose 
taste and learning shed a lustre on the name of his venerated in- 
structer. 

“In the ninth year of his age he was admitted into the South 
Latin School in Boston, at that time under the care of Mr. Lovell, 
a gentleman of classical knowledge and exquisite taste. As I was 
always convinced that this eminent instructer had a large share in 
forming the character of my friend, I enjoy a melancholy satisfac- 
tion in mentioning his name, and in paying the tribute of grateful 
respect to his memory.” 

Mr. Lovell usually passed the two vacations, one of which was at 
Election, and the other at Commencement, with a fishing party, at 
Spot Pond, in Stoneham. “ And,” says his pupil already quoted, 
“the boys heard with glee that he and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him passed their time pleasantly in telling funny stories and 
laughing very loudly.” 

There was a dwelling house and an extensive garden furnished 
by the town for Mr. Lovell. The house was situated in School- 
street, nearly in front of the new Court-house ; and the garden 
extended back towards Court-street, about as’ far as the spot 
where the jail now stands. This garden was cultivated for Mr. 





** Eliot’s Biography. 
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Lovell in the best manner, free of all expense, by the assistance of 
the best boys in the school; who, as a reward of merit, were per- 
mitted to work in it. The same good boys were also indulged 
with the high privilege of sawing his wood and bottling his cider, 
and of laughing as much as they pleased while performing these 
delightful offices. 

The first Latin School-house was situated in the burying ground 
of King’s Chapel; nearly opposite to the present school-house ; and 
was removed, in 1748, atghe expense of the proprietors of that 
church, for their own accommodation. “ April 4th, 1748, the church 
petitioned the town for a grant of forty-four feet of land east of 
the old Chapel; and proposed to give the town a lot of land at 
the upper end of a lane or passage fronting the present school- 
house, and to erect thereon a new school-house of like dimensions 
with the present,”*&c. Mr. Lovell was unfriendly to the views 
of the church, and threw obstacles in the way. Nevertheless, on 
“‘ April 18th, 1748, the town agreed to grant to King’s Chapel a 
piece of land, to enlarge and rebuild; end to take down the old 
Latin Grammar School-house, at a tumultuous meeting, voting by 
written yeas and nays. Yeas 205 ; nays 197.”* 

After much vexation and expense, the proprietors of King’s 
Chapel built a school-house on the spot where the present one 
stands; a part of the western wall of which is incorporated with 
the present building. 

Mr. Nathaniel Gardner, who left school in 1735, and college in 
1739, was afterwards. assistant-in it. .Mr. Gardner was a fine 
scholar, a poet, and a wit. 

The late Mr. James Lovell was afterwards assistant to his fa- 
ther for many years. He alsokept a private school for writing and 
ciphering from eleven to twelve, and from five to six in the after- 
noon. Mr. James Lovell claims the merit of being the first public 
instructer in Boston, who introduced an easy and compendious me- 
thod of teaching arithmetic. 

After Mr. Lovell left Boston in 1776, the school was shut for a 
short time ; but before the year had expired, Mr. Samuel Hunt 
was appointed his successor, and taken from the North Latin 
School. Mr Hunt continued at the head of the school till 1805 ; 
and was then succeeded by Mr. William Biglow ; who left the 
school in 1814, 


[In May, 1814, the charge of the Latin school was committed to 
Mr. Benjamin A. Gould; under whose able management it stil! 
continues. 


* Records of King’s Chapel. 
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There were at that time, but about thirty-two or three scholars. 
Among the causes which operated to make the school an object of 
more importance to the instructer, and consequently of more value 
to the public, was the raising of the salary, at the time mentioned, 
to double what it had ever been before. The salary, regularly so 
called, was one thousand dollars; but, for some years, a grant of 
two hundred dollars had been annually made in addition. It was, 
at the time of Mr. Gould’s appointment, raised to two thousand 
dollars. This consideration we think an important one in refe- 
rence to other institutions of a similar nature; as there is generally 
no disposition to make the salaries of instructers a sufficient object 
to individuals who have good prospects in either of the learned 
professions; and as the highly satisfactory result of the experiment 
made in the Latin school of Boston, evinces that liberality to 
teachers is gain to the community. Ediior. | 
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In 1814, some measures were adopted by the school committea 
to give an additional impulse to this school, and to render it better 
fitted to meet the wants of the community than it then was. At 
that time the school had a principal and one assistant, with about 
thirty-five scholars. Among the most important changes which 
then took place was a regulation that boys should be admitted but 
once a year, according to the ancient usage of this school, to pre- 
vent thereby the continual interruption of classes; that no boy 
should be allowed to be absent, except in case of sickness, or some 
domestic calamity; that no certificate, or apology should in any 
case be received for tardiness, but that whoever should come after the 
hour, should be deprived of his seat for that half day, and bring 
from his parent or guardian a satisfactory excuse for absence, be- 
fore he could be again admitted to his place. This salutary 
regulation was adopted from a conviction that it is better for an 
individual to lose a half day’s instruction, than that the school 
should. be interrupted after the exercises have commenced These 
and other judicious regulations, together with the personal exer- 
tions and high-minded policy pursued by the school committee, 
gradually restored the confidence of the community to the school. 
in August of 1814, thirty boys were admitted. In the August follow- 
ing, fifty; and in 1816, sixty were admitted. As none were in the 
mean time deemed fit to enter College, the number had so increased 
as to render an additional room and assistant necessary. The 
reading school was therefore removed from the middle story of the 
school-house, and the room appropriated to the use of the Latin 
school, which had hitherto been confined to the upper floor As 
the number of scholars continued to increase yearly, additional in- 
<tructers and additional rooms were provided as o¢casion required 
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It was found expedient likewise to appoint a sub-master, whose 
salary should be higher, and whose situation should be more per- 
manent than that of the assistants. 

The whole school-house in School-street, is now appropriated to 
this school. The last catalogue contains two hundred and twenty 
five scholars. 
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{The measure recommended in the subjoined Report is one of 
vast national importance: its results will probably affect, in the most 
favorable manner, not the actual state of education merely, but the 
condition and character of our whole population. That a deep 
interest in this subject will be felt throughout the country we have 
no doubt; and we earnestly hope that the proposed Act will be 
unanimously and speedily passed. We have transferred to our 
pages the whole Report; as we think this course is due equally to 
the value of that document itself, to a full exhibition of the pro- 
gress of the public mind with regard to education, and to the satis- 
faction of our readers, who we have no doubt are desirous of pos- 
sessing allthe information on such subjects which it is in our power 
to furnish. } 


In the House of Representatives, February 24, 1826, Mr. Strong, from the 
Committee on the Public Lands, to which the subject had been referred, made the 


following 
REPORT. 


The Committee on the Public lands, to whom was referred the re- 
solution of December 21st, 1825, instructing them ‘to inquire 
into the expediency of appropriating a portion of the nett an- 
nual proceeds of the sales and entries of the public lands 
exclusively for the support of Common Schools, and of appor- 
tioning the same among the several States, in proportion to the 
representation of each in the House of Representatives,’ report: 


Tuar the subject referred to the consideration of the committee 
is manifestly of great interest. It has directly in view the improve- 
ment of the minds and morals of the present generation, and of ge- 
nerations to come. It contemplates giving additional stability to 
the government, and drawing round the republic new and stronger 
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bonds of union. We are, indeed, a peculiar people. None enjoy 
more freedom than we do; and, though it be the price of blood, 
yet it is not founded in usurpation, nor sustained by the sword. 
The most casual observer of human institutions at once perceives 
that our political, as well as civil condition, in some essential par- 
ticulars, differs fundamentally from that of every other nation. 
The constitution under which we live is the only one, beyond the 
limits of this republic, which secures religious toleration, and leaves 
the tongue and the conscience free. This was chiefly the result of 
education. Chastened liberty lives in the voluntary choice of an 
enlightened people, while arbitrary power depends for its existence 
upon the slavish fear of an ignorant multitude. Hence, a govern- 
ment like ours, which guaranties equal representation and taxation, 
trial by jury, the freedom of speech and of the press, of religious 
opinion and profession, not only depends for its energy and action, 
but for its very existence, upon the witt of the reorLe. They, 
and they only, can alter, or change, or abolish it. And are the 
rights of mankind, and the obligations of civil society, generally 
understood or respected by the ignorant? Has property, or repu- 
tation, or life, when left to depend upon the wisdom of ignorance, 
or the forbearance of passion, ever been accounted safe? And 
where is the human character usually found the most degraded and 
debased? Is it where schools and the means of education abound, 
or is it where the light of knowledge never illumined the human 
intellect? If, then, the habits, notions, and actions of men, which 
naturally result from the ignorance of letters, from the force of 
superstition, and the blind impulses of passion, are utterly incom- 
patible with rational liberty, and every way hostile to the political 
institutions of freedom, how high and imperious is the duty upon 
us, living under a government the freest of the free, a government 
whose action and being depend upon popular will, to seek every 
constitutional means to enlighten, and chasten, and purify that 
will? Ifow shall we justify it to ourselves, and to the world, if we 
do not employ the means in our power in order to free it from the 
severe bondage of ignorance and passion, and place it under the 
mild control of wisdom and reason? As large as the opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge are, and as much of common learning as 
the American People have, there are some, growing into manhood 
around us, who have neither learning nor the opportunity of ac- 
quiring it. 

The resolution undet consideration proposes to appropriate a 
portion of the proceeds of the public lands to a new and specific 
object—to convert it into a permanent fund for the sole use and 
support of common schools in the several States, and to divide this 
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fund among the several States, i in proportion to the representation 
of each in this House. ~ 
Of appropriating a portion of these proceeds to a new and specific 
object.—A part of the public domain was acquired by the fortune 
of war, and a part by purchase. The whole constitutes a common 
fund for the joint benefit of the States and the People. This do- 
main amounted to some hundred millions of acres, and, of it, pro- 
bably some two hundred millions of acres of good land yet remain 
unsold, It is true, that the proceeds of these lands, together 
with those of the internal duties, and the duties on merchandise 
and the tonnage of vessels, to the amount of ten millions of dol- 
lars annually, are appropriated and pledged to the ‘ Sinking Fund.’ 
But, is this a valid objection to the appropriation of the whole or of 
any part of the proceeds of these lands to atty other proper object? 
Since the act of March, 1817, making this appropriation and pledge 
to the sinking fund, the annual average amount ofthe public revenue 
has been about twenty millions of dollars. So long, therefore, as 
ten millions of dollars are left to the sinking fund, the appropria- 
tion is answered and the pledge redeemed ; and the surplus reve- 
nue, from whatever source derived, not having been appropriated 
or pledged, remains to be disposed of in such way and for such 
purposes as the Congress may direct. But, are the public lands 
a source of revenue upon which a wise and prudent government 
ought to risk its credit? Will capitalists lend their money upon 
such vague and uncertain security? The land may be offered for 
sale, hut no man can be compelled to buy. The purchase is wholly 
voluntary. The promised revenue to be derived from it is alto- 
gether contingent. It depends not at all upon the power or the 
necessities of the government, but upon the will of the purchaser 
Besides, the faith of the government does not consist in the intrin- 
sic value of the thing pledged. This is not enough. No prudent 
man, for example, would lend his money to the government te be 
reimbarsed out ofthe proceeds which may or may not accrue from 
the lead mines and salt springs belonging to the United States. 
The value of the pledge is the credit it secures. And the thing 
pledged is valued in proportion to its peculiar fitness and proper 
adaptedness to the end for which it was pledged. So that the faith 
of the government necessarily depends upon its ability to coerce 
the possession—to touch and turn the thing pledged into money. 
This the government cannot do with the public lands. They are 
indeed, tangible; but neither the wishes, the will, nor the power 
of the government, can change them into money. They are, 
therefore, not a proper source of revenue, upon which the faith or 
the credit of the nation should be hazarded. Congress seems to 
have considered them so. A township of Jand has been given to 
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the ‘ Nation’s Guest.’ Large portions of land have, from time to 
time, been given to other individuals, and to public institutions. 
Now, if it be good faith to give away the lands, from which the 
revenue pledged to the sinking fund is derived, it cannot be bai 
faith to appropriate a portion at least of their proceeds for the sup- 
port of common schools. 

Of converting it into a permancnt fund for the sole use and support 
of common schools i iv the several States—Unless children are taught 
how to govern themselves, and how to be governed, by law, they 
will rarely make good citizens. It may be objected, that the Con- 
stitution does not give to Congress the power to appropriate the 
proceeds of these lands forthe purposes of Education. The ques- 
tion is not whether Congress can superintend and control the pri- 
vate schools in the several States, but whether Congress can ap- 
propriate the proceeds of these lands for the use and support of 
those private schools, to be applied by and under the exclusive ay- 
thority of the several States. The only clause in the Constitution, 
which, perhaps, can in any way restrain the general right of appro- 
priating money, is that which declares that the Congress shall 
have power ‘ to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States.’ 

Can the proceeds of the public lands, in any sense, be consid- 
ered a tax, duty, impost, or excise? A tax must be levied, and the 
obligation to pay it, created by the authority of law. The money 
derived from the public lands is not levied, nor is the obligation 
to pay it created by law. Both the purchase and the obligation are 
voluntary. The Constitution gives Congress the power of dispo- 
sing of the territory and other property ofthe United States, but it 
no where considers the proceeds of these lands as a revenue to be 
applied as the proceeds of taxes are directed to be applied. The 
Military Academy at West Point is an invaluable institution. If 
Congress has the constitutional power (and we believe no one de~ 
nies it) to establish such a school; to draw money directly from 
the public treasury for its support; to pay for teaching a boy ma- 
thematics and engineering; it may be difficult to show that Con- 
gress has not the power to employ a few acres of the public do- 
main to teach a poor man’s son how to read. But did any doubt 
' remain, that doubt would appear to be removed, by referring to the 
facts, that a portion of these lands has, from the beginning, been 
set apart for the purposes of common education, and that other por- 
tions of them have been given, from time to time, for the use of 
colleges, and of deaf and dumb asylums, and for the construction 
of roads and canals. 

Of apportioning this find among the several States.—FE.qualjty of 
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rights and privileges, both as it regards citizens and States, is the 
fundamental principle of our Government. Hence, the People, so 
far as the integrity and independence of the States will permit, are 
equally represented in the popular branch of the National legisla- 
ture. Guided by this rule the Committee have no doubt that the 
apportionment should be made among the several States ac- 
cording to the representation of each in the House of Representa- 
tives. This will distribute the fund, and dispense the blessings 
resulting from it, upon the strictest principles of equality. The 
ordinary disbursement of the public money does not directly benefit 
all alike. This apparently partial distribution of the money of the 
nation, depends upon the nature of the objects to which it is appli- 
ed. An army is stationed where its services are required; a for- 
tress erected where it is wanted; a navy constructed where it can be 
done the safest and the best; and the money to pay for objects of 
this sort, necessarily goes to those portions of the country only, in 
which the services and labour have been performed. These great 
objects, which enter so largely into the defence of the nation, are 
local in their character; and hence it is that some of the States, 
and many portions of the country, receive no direct benefit from 
the annual expenditure of millions of the public money. But the 
proposed appropriation for the support of common schools, is for 
an object general in its nature and benefits. It is an appropriation, 
in which every American citizen has a deep interest, and by the 
operation and influence of which, the ignorant and the wise, the 
rich and the poor, the government and the governed, will receive 
direct and lasting benefits. The ignorant and the poor will be 
aided and enlightened ; the wise and the rich estimated and pro- 
tected ; and the Government appreciated and defended. Common 
schools are the nurseries of youth; they are the most universal, 
as they are the most effectual means of opening the mind ; of giv- 
ing reason the mastery, and of fixing, in habits of sober industry, 
the rising generations of men. Can, then, a portion of the proceeds 
of the national domain, be expended in any way which will 
more directly or forcibly come home to the wants and wishes, the 
business and bosoms, of the People? 

The resolution before the committee, does not indicate, in terms, 
whether the principal, annually apportioned, or the interest of the 
principal only, shall be paid over to the States. Nor does it point 
out any mode, in case the interest only is to be applied, of invest- 
ing the principal. This part of the subject merits some examina- 
tion. It seems to be manifest, that the more certain and permanent 
the fund, the greater and more lasting will be the benefits flowing 
from it. To apportion and pay the principal annually to the seve- 
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ral States, will be doing equal and exact justice. But the princi- 
pal, in that case, would be annually expended. The consequence 
of this will be, that, as the public domain diminishes by sales, un- 
till the whole is sold, the fountain whence the fund is to be drawn, 
will be gradually and finally exhausted, and the fund and its bene- 
fits, of necessity, diminish and cease together. As this domain is 
not exhaustless, if the principal, set apart for the use of these 
common schools, be annually expended, its benefits will be 
chiefly confined to our own time; but, by investing the princi- 
pal, and dividing the interest only, the fund will accumulate, 
and its benefits may continue to future ages. The Committee, 
therefore, propose, that the sum annually appropriated, shall be 
invested by the United States, in some productive fund, the inte- 
rest, or other proceeds of which shall be annually apportioned 
among the several States, according to the representation of each 
State in the House of Representatives of the United States. This 
sum may be invested in various ways. It may be invested in Bank, 
Canal, or United States stock, or a new stock may be created for 
the purpose, or portions of the redeemed stock of the United 
States may, from time to time, be set apart by the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund, uncancelled, and bearing the former, or a new 
rate of interest, to meet the object. The general investment of 
the principal by the United States, and the division of the interest 
in the manner proposed, seems to be the only way by which all 
the States and all thé people can now and hereafter be equally 
benefitted. The annua! appropriation should, and may, be so invest- 
ed, as neither to affect, for the worse, the commercial relations of 
the country, nor to create artificial distinctions, or moneyed aris- 
tocracies. It should, and may, be so invested and applied, as to 
satisfy the moral and intellectual wants of all, while it will supply 
the pecuniary wants of none. Should the interest, by any parti- 
cular mode of investing the principal, become an annual charge 
upon the United States, still, as the whole matter will, at all times, 
depend upon the wisdom and pleasure of the States and the People, 
no man, we believe, can reasonably doubt that they will release 
this charge the instant its burthens exceed its benefits. Hence, 
the evils of the measure, if there be any, will be rather negative 
than positive, and always under the control of the People, who alone 
are to be benefitted or injured by it. 

In further discussing this measure, some of its obvious ad- 
vantages must nof be overlooked. It will give some aid to all, in 
the acquisition of learning. It will give efficient aid to the desti- 
tute, without which aid they must be left uneducated and in igno- 
rance. It will diffuse, in the quickest and cheapest way, the 
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greatest amount of useful knowledge among the people. It will 
tend, as much as any thing else, to make young men and old, re- 
spectable, efficient, good citizens. These considerations, it would 
seem, cannot fail to awaken the attention of the State Legislatures. 
They surely are not now to learn, for the first time, that the suc- 
cess of good government, the independence of the States, and the 
permanency of their political institutions, are vitally connected 
with a well educated and sound yeomanry. Besides, the fact of 
there being a permanent fund, the interest of which is to be ap- 
plied to the glorious purpose of training up the young mind in the 
way of knowledge and morals, will, in some degree at least, excite 
in these guardians of State rights, a just emulation in promoting, 
to every practicable end, the great cause of common education. 

It is a singular fact in the history of our species, that, nowhere, 
has common education made any considerable progress among the 
people, without the efficient aid and protection of the Government. 
There is, generally, a prevailing indifference among the illiterate, 
to the cultivation of the mind; were it not so, the poor man, 
though learned, can rarely instruct his children, because his time 
is necessarily occupied in earning their bread ; and the ignorant 
man though rich, cannot do it, because he is himself untaught. In 
other countries, multitudes of the human race successively live 
and die as illiterate as they were born ; and, in our own favoured 
land, with all the liberal patronage, private and public, which learn- 
ing receives, we are not wholly exempt from these lamentable ex- 
amples. Under a government like ours, there should nowhere be 
left masses of mind, illiterate and humbled, over which, in an evil 
hour, some master spirit may exercise a fatal control. Ignorance 
is the bane of liberty. Ordinarily, conspiracies and treasons are 
executed by the ignorant. These instruments of unholy ambition, 
however, are not selected from schools where letters and morals are 
taught. Are not, then, the National and State Legislatures under the 
strongest obligations to the people of this country, to provide and 
apply the means whereby every child may have the opportunity, 
in these nurseries of the mind, of acquiring some knowledge of 
letters, and of the various duties he owes to his country and his 
God? 

It will, moreover, bind, by an additional and stronger tie, the 
People to the States, and the States to the Union. There is some- 
thing in this tie of mind, affection, and blood. It attaches itself 
to every father of a family, and to children’s children. It succes- 
sively connects with the present each succeeding generation. 
Common education can be estimated only in proportion as its ne- 
cessities and advantages are felt ; and as the same number of 
children, as there are dollars annually distributed from this fund, 
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may receive, with proper management, about six months’ common 
schooling, will not the People, witnessing these moral and intellec- 
tual improvements, look with intenser interest to their respective 
State Legislatures, as the immediate dispensers of these benefits? 
And will not the Legislature of each State, viewing the increase 
of common schools, and the augmented amount of schooling, 
and perceiving their benign and salutary effects upon the mind, 
morals, and habits of the rising generation, look with increased 
steadiness to the Federal Head, whence these blessings flow? 
Common schools, of themselves, will not multiply, nor learning 
spread: means and opportunity must be afforded. By afford- 
ing them, schools will multiply, learning spread, and ignorance, 
idleness, and vice, gradually give way to intelligence, industry, 
and virtue. Examples of these cheering results are not wanting. 
Let any man compare the calendar of profligacy and crimes among 
a given population where no schools have been kept, with that 
among an equal population where the means of common education 
have been abundant, and the great difference in favour of the lat- 
ter cannot fail to convince him of the necessity of these initiatory in- 
stitutions. The States and the People, perceiving these results, 
and learning from experience that the influence, respectability, 
and power, of a State, are in proportion to the intelligence and 
soundness of its citizens, will cherish the Federal hand that aids 
them, and cling with stronger affection to the Governments of 
their choice. 

The Committee are not unaware that there is, in this pecuniary 
connection, a seeming tendency to produce an undue dependence 
of the States upon the Federal Government. They are persuaded, 
however, that a little examination will dissipate this cause of alarm. 
The strength of the tie, and the degree of the dependence, it is fair 
to presume, will always be in exact proportion to the actual benefits 
resulting from the proposed fund. Ifthe fund be not beneficial, it 
can have no influence, good or bad. Suppose great benefits to 
flow from it, what are they? Shall we hereafter look for them in 
the increased ignorance and subdued spirits of our fellow citizens? 
or shall we find and feel them everywhere in the rapid progress of 
education, and in the improvement of mind and morals? If it be 
true, as it unquestionably is, that the safety and success of our po- 
litical institutions depends absolutely upon the intelligence and 
virtue of the people ; and, if it be true, also, that the direct effect 
of the proposed fund will be to increase that intelligence and vir- 
tue, then it is equally true, that there can be no undue dependence 
of the people or the States, upon the Federal Government. As 
these benefits increase, so also will increase the ability and means 
of detecting and resisting the encroachments of power. Although 
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each part of our political system is dependent upon the other, yet 
there is a wide difference between that dependence which springs 
from mean or guilty motives, and that which has for its end the 
union and strength, the happiness and glory, of a generous people. 
And, whatever other men may be disposed to do, that portion of 
the People to whom our governments, whether federal or State, in 
prosperity or adversity, must look for protection and defence, if 
intelligent and virtuous, will never do slavish homage, or tamely 
surrender their liberties to an earthly power. 

The proposed measure, the committee are also induced to be- 
lieve, will have a most salutary effect in respect to the public do- 
main itself, and all the great interests connected with it. There 
is much apathy in the public mind, in regard to the value and im- 
portance of these lands. Strong indications are manifested to re- 
duce their price, and to bring the whole into market as speedily as 
practicable, and without any reference to the existing demand for 
them. Should this happen, the consequence will be, to depreciate 
the fair average value of land, whether cultivated or uncultivated, 
by putting more into the market than could be occupied perhaps 
in fifty or a hundred years to come; to fling the best of them into 
the hands of moneyed men and speculators, by their cheapness and 
the prospect of gain ; and to retard cultivation and population by 
the high prices at which they would be held. The Committee 
think the proposed measure will produce a counteracting interest, 
an interest which, while it guards the public domain from sudden 
depreciation on the one hand, and from speculation on the other, 
will induce a more rapid and a sounder population. 

There is another consideration connected with this subject 
which the Committee cannot pass over in silence. Our govern- 
ment was the first successful effort among men to establish rational 
liberty. Our fathers instituted and secured, upon the broadest 
principles of equality, representation, trial by jury, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and religious toleration ; and, to this 
hour, it stands a proud example to the world, unsurpassed, unequal- 
led. The young and interesting republics of Spanish America have, 
perhaps, come as near to it as the condition and habits of their 
people would permit. Still there is this marked difference: they 
retain in some degree the old connection of church and state. 
They have an established religion. Now, if any one proposition 
in politics or morals be more susceptible of demonstration than 
another, it would seem to be this, that, where any religion is esta- 
blished by law, there neither the tongue nor the conscience can be 
free. As ours was the first, so it may be the last hope of civil 
liberty. No other considerable place remains on the globe where 
a second effort can be made under like auspices. The continents 
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and the islands of the sea, are mostly inhabited by men, born un- 
der governments, and brought up under the influence of principles 
and habits, with few exceptions, utterly hostile to our notions of 
freedom. Since this is so, our obligations do not end with our- 
selves. We owe much to the great cause of liberty. This debt 
we can discharge the best and the most honourably by securing 
well the foundation and superstructure of our ewn liberties; thus 
giving to the human family the influence of a perfect example of 
civil freedom. The foundation of our political institutions, it is 
well known, rests in the will of the People, and the safety of the 
whole superstructure, its temple and altar, daily and hourly depend 
upon the discreet exercise of this will. How then is this will to 
be corrected, chastened, subdued? By education—that education, 
the first rudiments of which can be acquired only in common 
schools. How are the millions of American citizens to be enabled 
to compare their government and institutions with those of other 
countries? to estimate the civil and political privileges and bless- 
ings they enjoy? and to decide understandingly, whether they 
ought or ought not to protect and defend the Constitutions under 
which they live?—By education. Has the Legislature of each 
State provided al! the means that are wanted to this end? Is there 
nothing more to be done? Are all sufficiently educated? There are 
some wealthy men, and many a poor man, in our land, whose fa- 
mily and fireside have never yet been cheered by the light and 
benefits of common education. Is there then no necessity for the 
proposed measure? Its advantages must be admitted. That there 
are heads and hearts among us waiting for instruction, cultivation, 
improvement, will not be denied. And, that the means are still 
wanted, (through the inability or indifference_of individuals and of 
the States,) to accomplish this great purpose, cannot be doubted. 
Why then delay? We are at peace with the world, Our bur- 
thens are light. We have money to meet all the engagements 
and exigencies of the Government, and some to spare. 

But, if need be, push not so rapidly, nor so far, the costly defences 
of the country. The tooth of time will wear away the granite. 
Our strong fortresses and gallant ships willdecay. But the young 
mind and heart, expanded, enlightened, and disciplined, in com- 
mon schools, will grow brighter and sounder by age. Besides, 
our reliance under God for protection is upon the arm of flesh. 
The impassable rampart to our liberties and institutions must be 
composed of intelligent heads and sound hearts. Our panoply, in 
peace or war, must be the heaving bosoms and vigorous arms of 
enlightened and virtuous freemen. Shall we not then afford to all, 
especially to the ignorant, the poor, the destitute, the means at 
our command, the only means perhaps by which they can ever 
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acquire knowledge? Who are first to be benefitted? The children 
of farmers, mechanics, and manufacturers. Where do we look, 
and where must we look, for the moral and physical power of the 
nation? To the agricultural and mechanic interests—to the handi- 
craftsmen of the land. Unsoundness here will be fatal. It is 
rottenness at the heart. Is knowledge power? Does our power, 
do our liberties, do all we hold dear, depend upon the wit of 
our fellow men, whether that will be left to the guidance of en- 
lightened reason, or of untempered ignorance? And shall we not 
provide the means we have at hand of teaching the ignorant and 
destitute to range themselves beneath the Eagle, and among the 
defenders of freedom? Or shall we neglect them altogether, and 
leave them to be schooled and disciplined by the Catilines and 
Cesars of the day? Believing, therefore, that a portion of the pro- 
ceeds ofthe public lands may be spared; that the diffusion of com- 
mon education among the People is demanded by the highest con- 
siderations of national glory and safety, and that Congress possesses 
both the power and the right to appropriate them for this purpose, 
the Committee submit the following bill. 


A bill creating a fund for the support of Common Schools in the several States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That, on the first 
day of January, A. D. one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, and annually thereafter, there shall be, and hereby is, ap- 
propriated, fifty percentum of the nett proceeds of the moneys ac- 
cruing from the sales and entries of the public lands, for the 
support, exclusively, of Common Schools in the several States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said fifty per cent- 
um of moneys aforesaid, shall be annually invested, by the United 
States, in some productive fund, the interest or other proceeds of 
which shall be annually apportioned among the several States, ac- 
cording to the established ratio of the representation of each State 
in the House of Representatives of the United States, at the time 
every such apportionment shall be made, to be applied to the sole 
use and benefit of common schools, in such manner as the Legis- 
lature of each State may, by law, direct. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this act, at any time, after 
ten years from the passing thereof, may be altered, modified, or 
repealed. 
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[We present to our readers the following Act at full length; as 
it is not only a subject of present and uncommon interest to the 
community, but has a prospective aspect towards the improvement 
of education for the generations which shall succeed us. 

This subject is one of peculiar importance to School-committees, 
throughout the State; and we shall feel gratified, if our pages can . Tie 
be rendered serviceable to the purposes of this Act, by aiding in a Aa 
more extensive dissemination of its requisitions, . a 

Our readers, we have no doubt, remember that, at the close of 
the Report of the Commissioners appointed by the Legislature to ‘e 
inquire into the expediency of establishing a practical seminary in 
Massachusetts, it is explicitly stated, that every rational endeavor 
to improve the condition of instruction, must be based upon a : 
thorough investigation of the present state of the public schools in i: a 
this commonwealth. | ; 


AN ACT further to provide for the instruction of Youth, (passed March, 1826.) 


Sec, 1. Be uv enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, That each 
town in this Commonwealth, shall, at the annual March or April 
meeting, choose a School Committee, consisting of not less than five 
persons, who shall have the general charge and superintendence 
of all the public schools in said town; and it shall be the duty of 
said committee, to visit the schools in said town, which are kept 
through the year, at least once a quarter, for the purpose of making 
a careful examination of the same, and to see that the scholars are 
properly supplied with books: also, to inquire into the regulation 
and discipline of such schools, and the proficiency of the scholars 
therein; and it shall also be the duty of said committee, to visit each 
of the district schools in said town, for the purposes aforesaid, on 
some day during the first week of the commencement thereof, and 
also on some day during the last two weeks of the same;—and it 
shall, further, be the duty of one or more of said committee to visit 
all the schools in the town at least once a month, for the purposes 
afore mentioned, without giving previous notice thereof to the in- 
structers. And it is hereby further made the duty of said com- 
mittee, to require full and satisfactory evidence of the good cha- 
racter and qualifications of said instructers, conformably to the 
laws now in force relating to the subject; or to require them to 
furnish such other evidence of character and qualifications, as shall 
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be equally satisfactory to said committee; and no instructer shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for his service, who shall 
teach any of the schools aforesaid, without first obtaining from 
said committee a certificate of his fitness to instruct. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the school committee of each 
town shall direct and determine the class-books to be used in the 
respective classes, in the public district and town schools of the 
town: and the scholars sent to such schools shall be supplied by 
their parents, masters, or guardians, with the books prescribed for 
their classes; and the school committee of each town shall procure, 
at the expense of the town, and to be paid for out of the town 
treasury, a sufficient supply of such class-books for the public dis- 
trict and town schools, and give notice of the place or places 
where such books may be obtained: and such books shall be sup- 
plied to scholars at such prices as merely to reimburse to the town 
the expense of procuring the same; and in case any scholars shall 
not have been furnished by his or her parent, master, or guardian, 
with the requisite books, every such scholar shall be supplied there- 
with by the school committee, at the expense of the town, and the 
school committee shall give notice, in writing, to the assessors of 
the town, of the names of the scholars so supplied by them with 
books, of the books so furnished, the prices of the same, and the 
names of the parents, masters, or guardians, who ought to have 
supplied the same; and said assessors shall add the amount of the 
books so supplied, to the next annual tax of the parents, masters, 
or guardians, who ought to have supplied the same: and the 
amount so added shall be levied, collected, and paid into the town 
treasury, in the same manner as the public taxes: Provided, however, 
That in case such assessors shall be of opinion that any of such pa- 
rents, masters, or guardians, are not able, and cannot afford to pay 
the whole expense of the books so supplied on their accounts res- 
pectively, such parents, masters, or guardians, shall be exonerated 
from the payment of the whole or a part of such expense, and the 
said assessors shall omit to add the amount of such books, or 
shall add only a part thereof, to the annual tax of any such parent, 
master, or guardian, according to the proportion of such expense 
which such parent, master, or guardian, shall in their opinion, be 
able and can afford to pay. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That all questions arising in any 
district respecting the removal or the changing of the site of the dis- 
trict school-house, and also, where any district shall be divided by 
any town, all questions arising respecting the division of the dis- 
trict property or funds, except the property or funds accruing from 
donations or voluntary grants, and also, all questions arising as to 
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the contribution or compensation to be made by the party retaining 
any of the estates or property of the district so divided, shall be 
determined in the same manner, and by the same proceedings, as 
are provided to determine the site of a district school-house, by an 
act passed on the twenty-eighth day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred, in addition to the act to which 
this act is in addition. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That this act shall be in force, on 
and after the first Monday of April next; and all provisions of 
former acts, inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are here- 
by repealed. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That the schiool committee in the 
city of Boston, and in the several towns in this Commonwealth, 
be, and they hereby are, required to report to the Secretary of 
this Commonwealth, on the first day of June, of each year, for 
three years next ensuing, the amount of money paid in their res- 
pective city or towns, each preceding year, for the instruction of 
youth, designating, as far as is convenient or practicable, the 
amount paid for the instructers of public schools, the number of 
academies and private schools, the estimated amount of compensa- 
tion for the instructers of academies and private schools, the num- 
ber of school districts into which said city or town is divided, and 
the length of time in said year during which the several schools 
were kept in said town, the number of pupils, male and female; 
designating those of each sex under seven years of age, between 
seven and fourteen, and over fourteen; and also, what number 
of children, living in said city or towns respectively, over seven 
years of age, and under fourteen, do not attend school,and whether 
there are any, and what number of persons over fourteen years of 
age, and under twenty-one years of age, who have had a right 
to education in the public schools in this Commonwealth, who 
are unable to read or write;—and that they further report, what 
is the average annual expense for school-books for each pupil 
in the public schools of their said city or town, and whether there 
are any, and what number of children prevented from attending 
school by reason of such expense. 

Sec. 6. Be tt further enacted, That the Secretary of this Com- 
monwealth furnish to each town and city in this Commenwealth a 
blank form of return in manner following. — =~ 
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umber of persons over 14 years, unable to read and 
write. 





Number of persons prevented by expense of school 
books. 





umber of children from 7 to 16, not attending 
school. 





pense of school books for each pupil in Town 
Schools. 





Estimated amount of private tuition fees. 
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Medical Gymnastics; or Exercise applied to the Organs of Man, ac- 
cording to the laws of Physiology, of Hygiene, and T'herapeutics. a 
By Charles Londe, M. D, Facult, de Paris &c, §c. Paris, 1821: 4 i 

8vo. pp. 351. ie 


















Tue importance of exercise and diet was perhaps never more 
fully acknowledged than by the physicians of the present day. 
Experience has proved these means to be the best preventive 

jainst disease, as well as a powerful auxiliary, if not a substitute 
fot medicines, in many obstinate cases. One disorder in particu- 
lar, which is very prevalent, has been found to yield to no other 
measures. Hence a regular system of exercise has lately been in- 
troduced—or rather revived—under the name of physical educa- 
tion. Several treatises have been written on this subject; and 
amongst those which are most worthy of note is that whose title im 
stands at the head of this article. ‘ 

M. Londe seems to have paid much attention to the subject of 
gymnastics, and particularly those of the ancients. The origin of 
these exercises, he tells us, is of the highest antiquity, being as- 
cribed by the Greeks to Esculapius, who lived nearly 1400 years 
before the Christian era: some centuries later they were reduced 
to an art, and made a branch of medicinal science, by Iccus and 
Herodicus. Hippocrates, Galen, and Celsus, wrote on the subject, 
and have left invaluable precepts as to the application of exercise 
in health and disease. The ancient legislators, persuaded that the 
happiness of man consisted as much in the harmony of his physi- 
cal, as in the developement of his intellectual faculties, made gym- 
nastic exercises an essential part of education. From their time 
little attention was paid to the subject, till the 17th century, when 
an elaborate work, on the ‘Gymnastic Art,’ was published by Mer- 
curialis in Italy. About the end of the last century, several ele- 
mentary works appeared in England, France, and Germany; and 
shortly afterwards several schools of exercise, or Gymnasia, were 
established in Prussia, and other parts of the continent. 

The work before us differs from most others on the subject, in 
being less elementary, and more scientific. It does not illustrate 
the particular games of the schools, but considers generally the 
utility of exercise in a medical point of view; stewing under what 
circumstances it ought to be taken, and the effect produced on the 
animal economy by any series of movements. It is divided into 
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two parts. In the first part is considered the effect of exercise on 
the body, in health; in the second, its effect on it, in disease. The 
first part is subdivided into eight chapters; but a particular conside- 
ration of each of them, would exceed our present limits, a few ex- 
tracts must therefore suffice as a specimen of the work. 

After considering, in the first chapter, motion in general, and 
dividing exercise into three kinds,—active, passive, and mixed— 
he goes on, in the second chapter, to show the effect of active ex- 
ercise on the animal and organic functions, and concludes with an 
examination of particular active exercises, such as walking, dan- 
cing, running, leaping, hunting, swimming &c, &c. Of each of 
these, as practised by the ancients particularly, he gives an inter- 
esting description. On dancing, after speaking of the origin, and 
the different modes of using the exercise, he remarks, 

“ Dancing, to be healthful, should not be practised, as we (the 
moderns) are in the habit of practising it, after eating or during the 
night. Particular attention also should be paid, as to the place 
where this exercise is taken. The ancients, more skilful than we 
in the art of living, and knowing how to make the pleasures of 
sense subservient to corporeal vigor, never transgressed in their 
gymnastic exercises the several laws of Hygiene. Their dances 
took’ place in the day-time, in the public squares, in certain parts of 
the theatre, or in their vast gymnasia. The dances of the moderns 
take place in the night-time, in places small compared to the num- 
ber of dancers; where there is much dust and animal exhalation, 
which, being taken with the air into the respiratory organs, con- 
tribute with the slightest cause, with the least cold, to produce in 
these parts certain irritations; the more serious as young persons, 
especially females, through fear of being deprived of their favorite 
amusement, take great pains to conceal the commencement of these 
affections, This cause, the dust, joined to the suppression of trans- 
piration, appears to me sufficiently powerful to produce phthisis, a 
disease which has cut off so many young female dancers; and 
which has been ascribed by some writers to the derangements pro- 
duced in respiration, by this exercise.” 

Hunting, as an exercise, was mucli esteemed by the ancients. 
Rhazes, an Arabian author, states, that all the inhabitants of a 
country were destroyed by the plague, excepting hunters, who alone 
resisted the contagion. ‘The first masters of the medical art, such 
as Chiron, Machaon, Podalyrus, Esculapius, were skilful and cele- 
brated hunters. 

Swimming, was held in such estimation by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, that a knowledge of it was considered as essential to educa- 
tion, as a knowledge of the alphabet. Hence their common ex- 
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pression when they wished to tax any one with gross ignorance, 
‘he is versed neither in literature nor in swi ? 

Exercise of the organ of voice he thinks useful, ‘especially after 
eating. This was also the opinion of many of the earliest physi- 
cians. ‘If any one is oppressed at stomach,’ says Celsus, ‘ he ought 
to speak’ (declaim.) And again, ‘It is of service as a remedy for 
slow digestion to read aloud.’ The immediate effect of this exer- 
cise is, Ist, to increase the action in the respiratory organs: 2d. 
to increase the motions of the diaphragm, which imparting slight 
shocks to the abdominal viscera accelerates their functions: 3d. to 
produce a greater secretion of saliva, a fluid so necessary in the 
process of digestion. 

In the third chapter, he treats of the effect of passive exercises 
on the functions of the economy, Of this class are riding in a car- 
riage, sailing, swinging, &c. He also shows to what cases this kind 
of exercise is particularly applicable. Thus digestion, which is often 
interrupted by active exercise, is rendered more prompt and easy. 
The powers of the system are concentrated on the stomach, and 
the peristaltic motion of this organ is increased by the gentle shocks 
it receives. 

The fourth chapter treats of exercises of the mixed kind; the 
principal of which is riding on horseback. This exercise was 
highly recommended by the early physicians. Oribazius says, it is 
better than any other for giving strength to the body and stomach, 
but injurious to the lungs. As a prophylactic it has been univer- 
sally allowed to be of great importance; and, in a therapeutic point 
of view, has been recommended in all chronic complaints, excep- 
ting those of a pulmonary nature. This exercise is peculiarly suit- 
ed to literary men, as the position it requires expands the chest, and 
counteracts the effects of the stooping posture acquired in the study. 

In the chapters which follow, M. Londe gives an account of 
modern gymnasia, and of the games or exercises practised in 
them. He points out the effect of each exercise on the physical 
system, and the effect of some of them on the intellectual facul- 
ties. In the application of exercise, he also shows what considera- 
tien must be had to the constitution, strength, habit, temperament, 
age, and sex of the individual. Thus children, he says, should not 
be taught to stand or walk, but should be placed on a carpet and 
allowed to move freely, according to theirfancy. They will not be 
able to walk, or stand alone, so soon, by these means; but they 
will eventually, like the young savage, acquire greater agility, and 
a more general developement. of the muscles. ‘The bad shape of 
the legs of many individuals may be ascribed to their having been 
injudiciously, forced to stand alone, before the bones were suffi- 
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ciently strong to support the weight of the body. With regard to 
sex, many of the exercises of the male would be equally applicable 
to the female. _In civilised life the natural difference in the appear- 
ance of the two sexes, is greatly increased by the difference in 
their physical education. The females of our cities, ‘those frail, 
and delicate idols,’ brought up in the bosom of luxury, are in an 
unnatural state. Compare them with the ancient Amazons of Ta- 
nais, ot even the country women of France, and it will at once be 
seen how the same habits of exercise will produce a similarity of 
appearance. It being clear then that corporeal exercise is equally 
necessary to both sexes, “Can I indicate, says the author, that 
kind of exercise which is best suited to women? Shall I say that the 
passive, are the most appropriate to the female sex, because its weak- 
er locomotive system is less adapted to the-active? I cannot give 
such an opinion. Nor do I wish, with the extravagant laws of Ly- 
curgus, to exact from the weaker sex those violent exercises, which 
giving, at once, a great developement to the muscles, destroy all 
that delicate contour formed by the expansion of the cellular tissue.* 
I am of opinion, that moderate motions are best suited to women; 
but think these motions should be selected, as for men, from 
amongst the active, passive, and mixed exercises; with reference, 
always, to constitution, temperament, &c.” 

The eighth and last chapter treats of the most important part of 
the subject,—the reciprocal influence of physical and mental exer- 
cises, The effect of violent muscular action, on the brain and its 
operations, is pointed out; as well as the effect of the exercise of 
this organ upon the rest of the economy, and on its own faculties. 

With respect to the improvement of the mental faculties, however, 
we must observe; that M. Londe like many eminent physiologists 
supposes the mind to be a function of the brain; and that conse- 
quently, in proportion as this organ is developed by proper nourish- 
ment and exercise, in the same proportion will its functions, or the 
intellectual faculties be perfected. 

The chapter and volume are concluded with some useful remarks 
on the kind of exercises best adapted to men of letters. 

Asa whole, we consider the work of M. Londe of great value; 
we have seldom seen one where the end,—that of being useful— 
was so fully attained. Were we to pass any censure on it, we should 
say, he sometimes indulges too much in theory, and fanciful descrip- 
tion. In a practical work we want the result of experiment, rather 
than the deductions of reason. A statement of facts as to what has 


* By the laws of Sparta the women were obliged to use the same exercises as 
the men. 
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been attained by physical education, would serve as the best proof 
of the efficacy of the system. The beneficial effect of exercise, 
however, is within the daily observation of every one: to reguluate 
it, and give it a proper direction is the object of physical education. 
Reasoning from the simple proposition, that an organ is developed 
in proportion as it is exercised, M. Londe proposes by a regular 
series of exercises, to unite the muscular activity of the savage, to 
the cultivated intellect of the civilised state: in other words, to im- 
part to man, the greatest physical and mental energy of which his 
nature is susceptible. ; 

We hope soon to see this work in an English dress. It should 
be in the hands of every one; particularly in this country, where so 
many are laboring under the effects of an impaired digestion. 
The subject is important to all, and within the comprehension 
of every capacity; and though some would abandon it to the physi- 
cian, as proper for his care only, we shall always feel bound to neg- 
lect no opportunity of attracting to it the attention of parents and in- 
structers, and of exhibiting it as among the most urgent departments 
of their duties, and the most important branches of education. 

Books on familiar medicine, in the hands of ignorant, and inju- 
dicious parents, have sent too many to an early grave; and we 
should deem him a benefactor to society, who should be the means 
of substituting such works as that of Londe, for books which teach 
parents how to cure their sick children, rather than how to preserve 
their health. 


Adam’s Latin Grammar, with some Improvements, and the following 
Additions: Rules for the right Pronunciation of the Latin Language ; 
a Metrical Key to the Odes of Horace; a List of Latin Authors, ar- 
ranged according to the different Ages of Roman Literature; 
Tables showing the Value of the various Coims, Weights, and 
Measures, used among the Romans. By Benjamin A. Gould, 
Master of the Public Latin School of Boston. Boston, 1825: 
12mo. pp. 284. 


Dr. Apam’s compilation of Latin Grammar is used, or ex- 
pressly authorised, in seminaries of every order, in most parts of 
the United States: it has obtained, in fact, a wider currency, and a 
higher authority here, than in the country in which it originated. 
The latter circumstance, however, is owing not to any want of re- 
spect on the part of Dr. Adam’s countrymen for his valuable labors, 
but to the difference in the prevailing method of instruction. 
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In Scotland, the oral statements and explanations of the teacher 
are—in every thing except mere inflection—commonly regarded as 
the principal means of communicating knowledge in this, as well 
as in other branches of education. Books, therefore, must hold but 
a secondary place. The instructer treats the manual which he 
employs as but a rallying point for his own statements, and for the 
ideas of his pupils. He entertains no impression that he has dis- 
charged his duty, when he has prescribed and heard the words which 
constitute a lesson in the book, or even when these have been reci- 
ted and repeated in every possible form. The most important part 
of his office he considers to be his own exposition of the jesson, 
given in a manner as full, as minute, and as interesting as possible. 
In this exercise, every useful and entertaining illustration is intro- 
duced, which it is thought may serve to make the study of grammar 
practical and pleasing. All this is done in a sort of commentary, or 
paraphrase, on the book, but is made to embrace a copious dis- 
cussion of the etymology or the syntax of the English, as well as 
the Latin Language, viewed in connection with the subject of ge- 
neral grammar, and every fact in history, geography, chronology, 
biography, mythology, or antiquities, which is connected with the 
substance of the lesson, its examples or illustrations. The year 
usually devoted in the Scottish preparatory schools to the study of 
Latin grammar, becomes, in fact, an initiatory course of Roman 
literature. ‘This result, however, is not that at which the teacher 
aims. His endeavor is to relieve the tedium of application, and to 
win the attention, and secure the diligence, of his pupils by captiva- 
ting their imagination. At the same time, nothing is neglected in 
the immediate subject of every lesson; no word is left unintelligible; 
every thing is viewed in its connections and dependences; and 
every effort is made by the instructer, which may facilitate or secure 
a correct and lasting impression of the ideas and the language of 
the book.—Many young minds are thus redeemed from heedless- 
ness and inactivity, which otherwise would have been lost to learning 
and usefulness.* 

This method of teaching, though vastly superior in many respects, 
is not without defects; and one of these is that it renders the in- 
structer indifferent, comparatively, to what school-book he adopts. 


* This method of instruction is not to be found in equal perfection in every 
school in Scotland. It is that, however, at which most intelligent instructers aim. 
It was beautifully exemplified by Mr. Alison, who taught for upwards of forty 
years, in the grammar school of Glasgow, and who numbered among his dis- 
tinguished pupils, the author of the Pleasures of Hope; and by Dr. Chrystal, now 
rector of the same institution:—by none perhaps more admirably, than by that 
eminent grammarian and philologist, Dr. Young, late professor of Greek; m the 
university of the above city. 
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He lays his chief dependence on his own perfect knowledge of the 
subject, and the fascinating interest with which he can invest it, in 
presenting it to the minds of his scholars. He is apt, therefore, to 
allow his classes to use a book which is perhaps inferior to what 
might be easily obtained. We find, accordingly, in that country 
where one might naturally expect to learn that Adam’s Grammar 
was exclusively used, the scanty and somewhat defective Rudiments 
of Mr. Ruddiman fully as much in use. 

In this country, a better course is adopted with regard to school- 
books. Adam’s Grammar has the exclusive sanction of the most 
reputable of our universities, and is consequently adopted in most 
good schools of preparatory instruction. 

Impartial minds can entertain but little diversity of opinion re- 
specting the general superiority of Adam’s Latin Grammar, as a 
book adapted to school use. In certain particulars other books 
may excel, The masterly syntax of the Eton Grammar, brief as it 
is, and the excellent introductory books of exercises which are made 
to succeed it, give boys who are educated at that school a practical 
facility and accuracy which cannot perhaps be attained by the use of 
Adam. The German Latin Grammars are more laboriously accu- 
rate in some of the details both of etymology and syntax; and some 
of the Grammars recently published in England, are furnished with 
more copious exercises for the young learner. But when we look 
on such books as works which should convey the greatest quantity 
of sound instruction generally, rather than the profoundest research, 
or the nicest discrimination on particular topics, we can hardly hesi- 
tate in giving a preference to Adam’s Grammar. 

But to leave these general considerations, and attend particularly 
to the work before us:—Mr. Gould has, in this edition of the Gram- 
mar, rendered to classical instruction one of the most valuable ser- 
vices it has hitherto received in this country. To present, in any 
branch of education, the most accurate edition of a standard work, 
is no mean contribution to the cause of learning; and if the book 
which is revised requires a close and minute attention to the end- 
less, irksome, minutie of orthography and accentuation,—in which 
to succeed perfectly is but a negative merit; but to fail, even in an 
iota, would be a grievous fault and a lasting hindrance,—the editor 
of this improved Grammar is peculiarly entitled to the gratitude 
both of teachers and pupils. 

One of the prominent improvements introduced by Mr. Gould, 
is his omission of English grammar; which, as is remarked in 
his preface, although it may have possessed much value else- 
where, is of little use in a country where a distinct attention to 
that subject forms a part of education. The observations of Dr. 

VOL, f. 31 
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Adam on this collateral branch of instruction, were exceedingly 
valuable in his own country, at a time when the pernicious notion 
was too pdpular, that a knowledge of the grammar of the Latin 
language, enabled a pupil to dispense with any particular attention 
to that of his own. Dr. Adam’s mind was not one which could be 
misled by any such idle impression. He saw the urgent necessity 
of attention to English grammar, and, as his best resource, in cir- 
cumstances then existing, he wrought it up with the lessons which 
he gave in Latin grammar.—We wish that in no part of our own 
country the same impression which Dr. Adam endeavored to evade, 
were any longer in existence. Not to mention any of the numerous 
other considerations which enforce a grammatical study of the Eng- 
lish language, there is one which no well-wisher to American 
literature can overlook. As the English is our native tongue, it 
is highly desirable that we should speak and write it in a manner 
as nearly as possible perfect. But an exclusive attention to Latin 
grammar leaves the pupil inattentive to the peculiarities of his own 
language, and therefore to a pure and idiomatic phraseology.* 

We would not have detained our readers a single moment on this 
part of the present subject—which to many of them will seem to re- 
quire no discussion—had it not been for our recollection of the chagrin 
often experienced on receiving the charge of a pupil, accompanied 
by a sagacious intimation from the parent, that to burden his son 
with the study of English grammar would be mere supererogation; 
for the knowledge of the Latin grammar would suit the purpose 
perfectly well! 

Mr. Gould, in revising Adam’s Grammar, with a view more im- 
mediately to the state of education in Boston, has judiciously left 
out whatever regarded English grammar merely; but instructers, 
we hope, will not on that account omit, on proper occasions, an 
oral comparison of every point in which there is a difference be- 
tween Latin and English grammar. This exercise always serves 
to render the learner more familiar with his native idiom, as well as 
with that of the Latin. 

Mr. Gould’s endeavors to promote a uniform and correct pronun- 
ciation of Latin, are animportant addition to the value of the Gram- 
mar. The rules in this department are, we hope, to be had sepa- 
rately from the book, so that they may be used as an introduction 
to it. The acquisition of a correct prenunciation should be an ob- 
ject of attention, as early as possible in the course of instruction. 
The application of the rules, therefore, should commence with the 


* See the able remarks of Mr. Brougham on English idiom, in his inaugural ad- 
dress delivered in the University of Glasgow, on the occasion of his installation as 
Lord Rector of that institution. 
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first lessons. The regular place of these rules, however,—since 
they are a branch of prosody,—is near the close of the volume, 
and unless they are printed separately, the scholar must, with an 
apparent irregularity of procedure, begin with lessons placed near 
the end of his book; or a much more serious misfortune may occur, 
under the management of inexperienced teachers: the pupil may be 
left entirely ignorant of the existence of the rules, till he has pro- 
nounced and mispronounced his way to the prosody itself. 

With regard to the general merits of the rules we need say no- 
thing in commendation, after stating that they are sanctioned by the 
authority of our most reputable literary institutions. As for the 
differential points respecting the pronunciation of es and os final, 
Mr. Gould has, we think, done well in saying nothing of the former. 
The greater number of our best seminaries have agreed to adopt 
Walker’s leading principle of approximation to English orthoepy ; 
and to vary from it arbitrarily or analogically (no matter which) in 
this particular instance, seems unnecessary. 

Es final in English, when enunciated according to prevailing 
custom—the unalterable law in such matters—are never pronounced 
like final ess, ‘The consonant in the former syllable sounds exactly 
as the letter z; and the vowel has not the sound of e in amet or wlet 
but that of e in mefe or obsolete. In conversation, the greater rapid- 
ity of enunciation in polysyllables particularly, makes this sound 
somewhat obscure; so much so that there is perhaps no combina- 
tion of English letters by which it could be exactly expressed. 
Still, that it differs widely from that of e¢ in less, righteousness, &e, 
needs no proof, the moment we attempt to pronounce in a manner 
which at all approaches to the following, housess, piecess.—The 
consonant and the vowel both differ very widely in such words as have 
been mentioned. If we wish, therefore, to justify such pronuncia- 
tion as consuless, Demostheness, &c. we must take other ground than 
the analogy of English pronunciation.* 

Os final form a syllable of which the English language strictly 
furnishes no instance. Walker’s principles, therefore, cannot ex- 
actly apply to this case. The choice, then, lies between analogy, 
and the current pronunciation of England. The former gives tothe 
vowel in this disputed syllable the same sound which it would have 
before any other consonant—making o in os final sound as in the 
English words not and cannot. This method is certainly the more 
systematic. ‘The exception sometimes made in favor of plural ter- 
minations, is, we think, hardly justifiable on the part of those who 
plead for analogy; as how excellent soever the distinction may 
seem in an etymological point of view, it breaks the rule which its 


* The uncouth pronunciation which converts es final into est, though it may be 
very ingeniously defended, is nothing else than a barbarism, as Jong as we Cannot 
tolerate seriezz, speciesz, &e. in English. 
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advocates lay down in orthoepy. The exception, as far as pronun- 
ciation is concerned, is purely arbitrary; and, in this case, those 
who adopt it, abandon their own ground of analogy, and shift to that 
of expediency, which being of necessity a matter of private judge- 
ment and of taste, may be accommodated to the caprice of any in- 
dividual.—The second manner of pronouncing would make os fi- 
nal in Latin, sound somewhat like o in the last syllable of the Eng- 
lish word operose:—we adopt this illustration for want of a bet- 
ter. This pronunciation, although it is, in itself considered, 
arbitrary and unjustifiable, has been so prevalent in England, not 
to mention other countries, that, in the peculiar circumstances of 
the case—there being no final syllable precisely similar in En- 
glish—it seems hardly worth while to erect a difference in the pro- 
nunciation of the two great nations which use the same vernacular 
tongue, and adopt to a great extent the same systems of education. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist on the perfection of 
Walker’s rules, there is none on the propriety of a correct and 
classical observance of accent and—as far as English orthoepy 
will allow—of prosodial quantity. On one circumstance, therefore, 
connected with the improved edition of Adam’s Grammar, we 
congratulate every instructer. The care taken to accent penulti- 
mate syllables seems likely to succeed in banishing the hideous 
mispronunciations with which our school and college exercises 
were and are sometimes disgraced. 

Other improvements introduced by Mr. Gould are thus mentioned 
in his preface. 

‘ The article on gender, which was very incomplete in the original, 
has been written anew, and remarks on it which were scattered in 
different places have been brought together. The English has been 
added to the nouns and verbs used as paradigms. A greater variety 
of nouns of the third declension are declined as paradigms; and se- 
veral defective, irregular, and compound words have also been 
declined. The list of defective nouns has been carefully revised 
and corrected. In declining the adjectives, all unnecessary repe- 
tition has been avoided, and an example in ns added. The table 
of numeral adjectives has been somewhat enlarged by the addition 
of the higher numerical letters. A few additional observations on 
the pronouns have been subjoined. A paradigm has been given, 
in each of the four conjugations, of a verb displayed in all its parts, 
and with the corresponding English annexed to all. An example 
of a verb in 1, of the third conjugation, has been added to the pa- 
radigms. In giving the English, a little more precision has been 
attempted than is observed in the original; particularly in the im- 
perfect and future of the indicative. A Synopsis of all the Modes 
and Tenses is subjoined to each Voice. The Formation of the 
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Tenses, it is hoped, will be found more intelligible and practically 
useful than before. Some slight alterations have been made in the 
subsequent matter, in order to render more prominent certain por- 
tions which were thought confused and indistinct. To the Prosody 
has been added a Metrical Key, or explanation of the various me- 
tres and combinations of metres used by Horace, with an Index 
(after the plan of Dr. Carey) to all the Odes. ‘The remarks, which 
stood at the end, upon English Versification, with the Latin rules of 
Prosody, from Ruddiman, have been omitted as useless in that 
place. Instead of these are substituted a List of Latin Authors, 
arranged according to the golden, silver, aud brazen ages of Ro- 
man literature; also Tables exhibiting the value of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, used by the Romans; and lastly, some Re- 
marks on the method of computing Sesterces and on the grammati- 
cal solution of expressions relating to them, which are drawn from 
the best treatises on these difficult subjects, and may assist young 
students to gain a more exact knowledge of them, than is to be de- 
rived from any other book in common use.’ 

In Mr. Gould’s closing remarks in his preface we cannot fully 
concur, that ‘no abridgement or compend should ever be put into the 
hands of a scholar who is afterwards to use the original work.’ 

Every teacher is naturally apt to lay down as general and indis- 
putable principles, the results of his own methods, or perhaps even 
of his views, of instruction. That this is the case in the present 
instance, we are inclined to believe. But the subject merits par- 
ticular consideration. 

If the position is taken as a general one, that no abridgement 
should be used as introductory to a fuller work, then the practice 
of many of the best public and private seminaries abroad—not to 
say at home—is erroneous; for, in not a few of these—we speak of 
England and Scotland more particularly ; though the same usage pre- 
vails, we believe, in Germany and France—an introductory com- 
pend is always made use of with young learners. Not to insist on 
this point, however, one thing is evident, that even in the phrase- 
ology of Adam’s Grammar, there is a vast deal of what to yo 
boys is absolutely unintelligible. Now, in the schools of this coun- 
try, where minute oral explanation is but little employed, beginners 
must encounter many unnecessary and obstinate difficulties, if the 
manual which they use is not adapted to their capacity. 

There is much truth, we think, in the author’s remarks on the 
force of first impressions. The supposed difficulty, however, seems 
unnecessarily magnified; and we do not speak in this case without 
the support of facts; for, in nearly ten years’ practice in teaching pu- 
pils in both situations alluded to by Mr. Gould, we have found no 
trouble occasioned to any scholar who had been thoroughly trained 
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on an introductory compend. Indeed, we have always regarded a 
scholar as deficient who had not attained a perfect facility of mental 
reference to every part of the grammar, independently of its ocular 
place in the book. That the principle of association is strong in 
matters of this kind, we readily concede; but that it should be 
indulged to the degree mentioned by the author, we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe. 

The facility of turning to any rule or observation desired, becomes 
an inconsiderable advantage, when we advert to the fact that 
every scholar ought to be so thoroughly master of the contents of 
his Grammar, that he never would need to turn to any part of it, 
for the purpose of making up the deficiencies of his memory. In 
good schools abroad, this perfect mental familiarity with the sub- 
ject is constantly required;—so much so, that, after finishing the 
first course of Latin grammar, it is not unusual to demand of one 
scholar a perfectly accurate recitation of every word in the etymo- 
logical part of the Grammar; of another, the syntactical; of a third, 
the prosodial; and, in former times, is was a customary reward of 
merit, for a scholar who had distinguished himself by diligence in 
study, and accuracy in recitation, to be permitted to recite before 
his class, in successive school-hours, every word of his introductory 
abridgement. 

The last objection to the use of different Grammars, is that it oc- 
casions confusion in the mind of the learner. On the plan of oral 
instruction mentioned in the introductory paragraphs of this article, 
it is by some teachers thought a part of their duty to mention to 
their pupils, in a familiar and explanatory way, the different views 
which different grammarians have taken of the same point in a given 
lesson. At the same time, the teacher gives his reasons for adhe- 
ring to his own views or to those of the book. All this is done in a 
simple, intelligible, and unaffected manner, which has no tendency 
to make boys hypercritics or pedants, but puts them in possession of 
a few sound reasons in favor of the method of instruction by 
which they have been taught. To pupils trained in this way no 
confusion can arise from the use of different grammars.—-On the 
whole, however, we consider the last-mentioned objection as more 
weighty, in the existing state of our schools, than any other which 
our author has advanced. 

Be these minor considerations as they may; we cannot take 
leave of this valuable school-book, without expressing our warmest 
approbation of it, and our gratitude for the facilities which its ed- 
itor has afforded our youth for their progress in a language which 
is essential to a full understanding of their 6wn; which is the ave- 
nue to professional life, and to the highest and most honored 
spheres of public usefulness. 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


Tue following list of the course of studies, and of the names of the professors 
in the above institution, is taken from the University advertisement of September 
Jast : 

Literature and Philosophy. 
Latin, (junior and senior classes, ) Professor Pillans. 
Greek, (first, second, and third classes,) 9» Dunbar. 
Mathematics, (first, second, and third classes,) 3, Wallace. 
Logic, Rey. Dr. D. Ritchie. 
Moral Philosophy, _ Professor Wilson. 
Natural Philosophy, ” Leslie. 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, Rev. Dr. A. Brown. 
Natural History, Professor Jameson. 
Agriculture, Dr. Coventry. 


Divinity, Rev. Dr. W. Ritchie. 


Divinity and Church History, 
Hebrew and Chaldee Languages, 


Civil Law: Pandects, 
Institutes, } 
Scots Law, 

Public Law, 
Conveyancing, 


Dietetics, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, 


Practice of Physic, 


Chemistry and Chemical Pharmacy, 


Theory of Physic, 
Anatomy and Pathology, 


Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
Theory and Practice of Midwifery, 


Clinical Medicine, 
Clinical Surgery, 
Military Surgery. 


» Dr. Meiklejohn. 
» Dr. Brunton. 


Professor Irvine. 


9» Bell. 
Hamilton. 
Napier. 


Dr. Duncan, junr. 

Dr. Home. 

Dr. Hope. 

Dr. Duncan, sen. & Dr. Alisgn. 


Dr. Monro. 
Dr. Hamilton. 
Dr. Graham & Dr. Alison, 


Professor Russell. 
Dr. Ballingall. 


Lectures of the Summer Session. 


Botany, 

‘Clinical Lectures on Medicine, 
Clinical Lectures on Surgery, 
Medical Jurisprudence, 


Dr. Graham. 

Dr. Home. 
Professor Russell.. 
Dr. Christison. 
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EDINBURGH ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND. 


Yesterday week being the anniversary of the foundation of this excellert cha- 
rity, the pupils, male and female, were examined in the Great Basket Room of 
the Asylum, in Nicolson street, in presence of several of the directors, and a 
crowded assemblage of the friends of the institution, of whom the great ma- 
jority were ladies. 

The directors not anticipating such a meeting, had not made arrangements for 
raising the seats, so that only those who were placed near the top of the room, 
had the good fortune to witness the exhibition, which commenced at twelve 
o’clock, and concluded about three. 

The pupils were examined in their knowledge of the scriptures, in spelling, 
grammer, writing, reading, arithmetic, geography, and astronomy ; in almost all 
of which they displayed a woderful proficiency. One of the male pupils, J. Mc. 
L. who has been in the institution from its commencement in the year 1793, dis- 
played an extraordinary memory, in repeating large portions of the New Testa- 
ment, with most of which he seemed intimately acquainted, and could repeat al- 
most every part of it upon the book, chapter, and verse being mentioned, and 
quoted the chapter and verse of whatever passage was repeated to him. 

The examination commenced by recitations of various passages of the scrip- 
tures, which were in general delivered with good emphasis and accurate pronun- 
ciation. 

Several of the pupils showed great dexterity in writing with what they call 
the string alphabet, which consists of making particular knots representing the 
letters of the alphabet, on small pieces of twine. One of the pupils, wrote in this 
manner the words * Fear God and honor the king” in three and a half minutes. 
Jn a competition for the prize of 5s. in this class, the 12ist psalm had been given, 
and the specimen which obtained the prize, was declared by the teacher to be 
both beautifully written, and without a single error in spelling. 

In the geography class, several of the pupils displayed great knowledge of the 
science, particularly a young female, who, upon a large globe constructed for the 
use of the blind, pointed out any country, island, city,river, lake, or sea, which was 
requested of her, with the greatest facility, and calculated the latitudes and lon- 
gitudes of various places with the utmost accuracy. Four of the male pupils 
were also examined in this class, who all showed considerable acquaintance with 
the subject; but the latter was declared to be the most proficient. The pupils 
were examined in this branch by one of their own number, David M’Beath, who 
is the inventor of the string alphabet. The first lessons in geography which have 
been given in the establishment, were within the present year; and the teacher 
of the boys, himself blind, did not receive a lesson till the first week in January. 
Mr Richardson had been employed to teach both the male and female classes, 
but soon found M’Beath so apt a scholar, as in the space of a few weeks to en- 
trust him with the whole superintendence of the boys’ class. 

A beautiful and ingenious map of the solar system, contrived by the secretary, 
Mr Jobnston, was displayed, on which M’Beath showed great dexterity, conside- 
ring that he had only one previous lesson. 

The object of the directors seems to be, to employ the blind in such studies 
as will enable them to exercise their powers of thinking in a useful and rational 
manner; and with this view they have been taught to use the mode of writing 
above described, which seems, from what was produced at the meeting, abun- 
dantly easy of acquirement. 

There are constantly at work at the asylum about 26 looms. Four weeks 
ago, a mark was made on the respective webs, and a prize of a sovereign offered 
to the person who should produce the most cloth, well woven. P. B, who has 
been long blind, but who, while he enjoyed vision, had been bred a weaver, pro- 
duced 125 yards of striped Holland, and J. K, a blind boy of 14 years, taught in 
the asylum, produced 125 yards, and they were of course pronounced the suc- 
cessful competitors ; but to the latter much more credit appears due, from his 
extreme youth, and utter ignorance of the art till he entered the institution. 
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The whole was concluded with an impressive prayer by the Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
and two pieces of sacred music, which were executed by the blind, and had an 
imposing effect. 

The work done by the girls, as well as various articles made by the men and 
boys, were exhibited to the company after the examination. 

Upon the whole, this was a most interesting exhibition; and the anxiety shown 
by the public to witness it on this occasion, will, we have no doubt, cause the 
directors, before the next annual examination, to make such arrangements as will 
enable all present to be fully gratified. Caledonian Mercury. 


LAW SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON. 


The law school at Northampton, Massachusetts, has been established for seve- 
ral years, and has enjoyed a very liberal patronage; but until very lately there 
has been published no particular statement of the course of study pursued at that 
institution. ‘The public seem to have been too well satisfied of the ability and 
learning of Messrs. Mills and Howe, its principals, to demand of them any very 
strict account of their mode of instruction. Within a few weeks, however, 
these gentlemen have published a sort of prospectus, detailing what seems to us a 
very excellent and judicious plan of study. As the school is rapidly rising into 
notice and favor, and as the whole community is interested that those who pro- 
fess the complicated and difficult science of law, should be sound and ripe scho- 
lars in their way, we have been induced to say something of this plan, and the 
advantages with which we suppose it to be attended. 

Lectures of an hour are delivered at this institution three times a week. These 
lectures are intended to embrace most of the important titles of the law, and to 
treat in a particular manner of those in which the greatest alterations have been 
made in our own country, and those which have been less fully discussed by ele- 
mentary writers. An extensive and valuable law library is open at all times to 
the pupil; and he is directed in his reading by the particular advice of the princi- 
pals ; regard being always had, in the selection of books, to bis capacity and at- 
tainments, to the progress he has made in the studies of his ion, and to 
the time he expects to devote to them. Recitations from these books take 
place three times a week. This is, perhaps, the most important feature in the 
plan of instruction pursued at this school. Not only are recitations exceedingly im- 
portant, as helps to the memory, but they give an opportunity for the removal 
of mistakes and misapprebensions, and for the explication of those abstruse doc- 
trines, and nice distinctions, which abound in our law, and which are not always 
apprehended with the same readiness and clearness as self evident propositions. 
The common law of this country is principally learned from books— 
from elementary works compiled with great industry, and in many instances, di- 
gested with great skill, and from the reports of decisions in English courts of law. 
These works, besides that they give no information of the changes which we 
have made in the English law, contain much which it isnot important that the pupil 
should particularly study and remember. So many alterations have been made 
in the common law by the statutes of this country; so many in some of the 
states have crept in from mere custom; so much of it has grown obsolete b 
lapse of time, and so much is inapplicable to our peculiar condition, or incompati- 
ble with our institutions, that an able and learned guide is indispensable to the stu- 
dent in his researches. He who should undertake to prepare himself for the pur- 
suit of this profession, by the aid of books alone, without observation of the 
practice in our courts, or inquiry of experienced seg ay besides having wasted 
a great deal of time in unnecessary labors, would himself, on his entrance 
into oe in a pitiable state of uncertainty and embarrassment, 

In addition to these recitations, and to the conversations to which they give rise, 
upon the subject of their studies, great pains are taken by the principals, one of 
whom is a judge in one of the Massachusetts courts, and the other an advocate in 
extensive practice, to state to their pupils the cases which occur on the circuits, 
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the questions raised, and arguments urged on the trial, and the way in which 
these are finally settled. This part of the instruction is also of ‘no small impor- 
tance, as it gives the pupil a certain acquaintance with the ordinary details of 
practice, och in some sort supplies the want of experience. This familiar way 
of reporting cotemporary litigations and decisions, interests the mind far more 
strongly, and leaves a much deeper impression, than the reading of printed re- 
ports. Among the multitude of things which we remember, how many are 
there, whose only hold upon our recollections is, that they happened in our own 
time, and our own neighborhood. 

According to the plan laid down in the prospectus, a discussion of some legal 
question by the students, takes place every week. Readiness in applying the 
principles of law, skill, self possession, fluency in debate, are qualities of 
great importance to the legal profession. They are as much so to the youngest 
as to the oldest of its members ; and yet they are things of habit, the fruit of fre- 
quent exercise. It is as unreasonable to expect them of him who has had no op- 
portunity to improve his natural powers by practice, as it is to expect of.a child 
that he will go alone at the moment of his birth. There is no reason why these 
acquisitions should not be made a part of a legal education. A good general is 
not satisfied with merely providing keen and bright weapons for his recruits; he 
will not push them into battle till they have become dexterous im their use. 

In short, the school of Messrs. Howe and Mills, combines every advantage which 
can arise from a term of study in the office of a counsellor, with all those of an 
academic institution. The fine village in which itis situated, the beauty of the 
surrounding country, and the agreeable manners and cultivated minds of the in- 
habitants, are of themselves strong recommendations in its favor; and we learn 
that the principals are about to place it in a still more classic atmosphere, by 
removing it to a retired part of the town, in the immediate vicinity of the cele- 
brated school of Messrs, Cogswell and Bancroft. N. E. Obs. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


We are happy to understand that a gymnasium has been instituted at Cam- 
bridge, under the superintendence of a gentleman from Germany. The result, 
thus far, is very satisfactory both to the instructers and the students. 

In Boston, a meeting has been held, and a committee appointed to take the 
proper measures for establishing a gymnasium. 


LECTURES ON THE CIVIL LAW. 


A course of lectures on the Civil Law is commenced at the Atheneum, by Dr. 
Charles Follen who has lectured on that subject, in several of the German Uni- 
versities. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 


There are, it is calculated, in the United States, about 3,000,000 children, and 
all these children are in the common course of things to become the future ac- 
tors in the affairs of this nation. 


EASTON COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


A bill has passed the Legislature for the establishment of a college in the bo- 
rough of Easton, Northampton county. The object of this institution is, ‘ the 
education of youth in the various branches of science and literature, the useful 
arts, military science, tactics, and engineering, and the learned and foreign lan- 
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guages,’ to be called ‘ La Fayette College.’ There is to be forever maintain- 
ed in this a ip of the German so cage oh and as soon as it 
shall be organised and ready for the reception of pupils, adjutant general of 
this commonwealth is required to deliver to the Corporation 100 muskets and 
bayonets with belts, bayonet scabbards, and cartouch boxes, complete.” 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


The government pays 13,500 dollars annually, for the support of schools, &c. 
at 38 stations among various tribes of Indians. Of the schools, 16 were establish- 
ed by the American Board of Foreign missions, 7 by the Baptists, 6 by the United 
Foreign Missionary Society, 2 by the Moravians, &c. The society of Jesuits 
have a catholic school among the Indians of Missouri, which receives eight hundred 
dollars annually. ‘The number of teachers, (including their families,) at all the 
schools, is 281; number of scholars, 1159. 










MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND. 






There were in England in the beginning of December, eighty-five or ninety 

mechanics’ institutes, or similar establishments connected with libraries. The 

celebrated geometrician and astronomer, La Place, had written a letter to the 

fo of the London mechanics’ institute, in which he commended them 
y. 







MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE, 






Mechanics’ institutions are forming in Paris, under the direction of Baron 
Charles Dupin, and in other cities of France, by some learned professors. . 









COMMON SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 






The Legislature of North Carolina, at its present session, has passed a law 
which provides a fund for the establishment of Common Schools throughout that 
state. 






PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


According to the eighth annual report of the Controllers of the Public Schools 
of the first School District of Pennsylvania, the number of pupils belonging to the 
Schools of mutual instruction is 3507. viz:— 



















In the Boys. Girls. Totals. oad 
Model School, 342 240 582 i 
Lombard Street, 262 229 491 
Northern Liberties, 300 297 597 
Kensington, 176 171 347 
Southwark, 339 268 607 
Moyamensing, 203 208 4i1 
Spring Garden, 87 52 139 
Mary street, (coloured.) 185 333 

» Gaskill, street (coloured.) as a 






ee 


1894 1618 3507 


Exclusive of the alphabet and spelling departments, and writers on slates 
there are among these children 1728 in the reading, 899 in the paper writing, and 
1474 in the arithmetic classes :—in the latter branch some have advanced to vul- 
gar fractions, and in several schools grammar and geography have been success- 
fully taught. Knitting and other useful needlework forms part of the instruction 
of the girls, and at one of the schools the platting of straw has recently been bene- 
ficially introduced, 
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At the common schools in the country parts of the district, there are 640 pupils, 
which added to those taught on the Lancasterian plan, gives an aggregate of four 
thousand one hundred and forty-four children, who, in the official year now ter- 
minated, have freely received the benefits of education. 

The Controllers have drawn orders upon the County Treasurer for $22,442 71: 
of which sum $11,531 82, is chargeable to the support of the Lancasterian schools 
—$ 4,856 99, to real estate and school furniture, principally for the completion of 
the new building in the second section—and $6053 90, to education in the country 


PROPOSED INSTITUTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The report of the commissioners on the above subject has, by a vote of the 
[louse, been returned for further consideration. 


INSTRUCTION IN PERU. 


We observe among recent measures, which are much in the spirit of Boli- 
var’s general policy, a decree of the council of government, establishing a college 
for the education of the Indians. The colleges of Liberty and St. Charles are to 
be united under the name of the Convictorio of Bolivar, for the support of which 
$400 a month are to be paid, $300 of which are to be appropriated for the support 
and instruction of Indian youths ; and in the college of Independencia $200 are 
devoted to the same purpose, Another decree orders the re establishment of the 
public lectures in Spanish, Latin and rhetoric, for the public instruction of youth. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


From the catalogue of the Officers and Students of Yale College, for the year 
125-6, just published, it appears, that there are now in that institution 23 Theo- 
logical Students, 16 Law Students, 75 Medical Students, and 354 Undergraduates. 
Of the latter 159 are from Connecticut; 57 from Massachusetts ; 56 from New- 
York; 13 from Pennsylvania ; 11 from Ohio; 10 from Maryland ; 9 from South- 
Carolina; 5 from New-Hampshire; 4 from North-Carolina; 4 from New-Jersey; 
4 from Mississippi; 3 from Virginia; 3 from Georgia ; 3 from Louisiana ; 3 from 
Alabama ; 2 from Rhode-Island ; | from Vermont; 1 from Delaware ; 2 from the 
District of Columbia ; 2 from the West-Indies ; | from Lower Canada ; and | from 
Greece. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN MARYLAND. 


Today Mr. Teakle’s bill to establish primary schools in the State of Mary- 
land, came up for discussion and was passed. 


USEFUL SUGGESTIONS. 


The regents of the University of New-York, in a late report of their commit- 
tee, have recommended the establishment of a school of Agriculture, Mechauics, 
and the useful Arts to be connected with each college in that state, to instruct the 
manufacturer, the mechanic, journeyman, apprentice, and laborer, in the princi- 
ples upon which successful practice, m their several occupations depends. ‘They 
recommend courses of popular lectures upon Agriculture, Chemistry, and Me- 
chanics. 
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The Biblical Reader; or Interesting Extracts from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, with Practical Observations, and Questions for the Examination 
of Scholars. For the use of Schools generally, and Sunday Schools in 
particular: also well calculated for Individuals and Families. By the 
Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Rector of St. Matthew’s Church, and Principal 
of a Literary Seminary, Boston, Mass. with Cuts. Boston, 1826: 12 
mo. pp. 472. 
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The object of this excellent volume is to‘ furnish schools with such selections 
from the sacred volume as appeared peculiarly interesting and instructive to the 
rising generation.’ The book is arranged in chapters, each embracing a distinct 
portion of the scriptures, and forming a lesson of moderate length. Questions in- 
tended to secure the pupil’s attention, and impress the subject on his memory, are 
annexed to every chapter; and a few practical observations are subjoined, as a 
proper conclusion of the lesson. 
The plan of this work is, we think, one which cannot fail to render it eminently 
useful 
In two minor points, also, it seems well adapted for schools. The arrangement 
of numbered verses is dispensed with ; and the pages present the form of regular 
paragraphs, dependent on the connection and the sense. More attention is thus 
attracted to the meaning, and the exercise of reading is greatly facilitated. 
We quote from the preface the following valuable directions for the use of this 
work ; as the exercise suggested would certainly be entitled to a | aco among va- 
luable improvements in instruction. ‘At the appointed hour for beginning the 
school, and before any studies or recitations are introduced, let one of the scholars 
read aloud,distinctly and reverently, one of the chapters : while one is thus reading 
let all be in profound silence ; to insure the attention of the whole school to 
what is read, each one should be liable to be called on to answer the few questions 
which follow the chapter.’—* When the reading is finished, and the questions are 
answered, the instructer should read, impressively, the practical observations 
which succeed.’ 
As we believe that the Biblical Reader will be extensively used in families and 
schools, we would suggest to the author the following additions: a few i 
on the practical observations which follow each chapter, and some geographical 1 
and historical illustrations from Burder, Harris, and other suitable authors, so as : 
to render every lesson still more interesting and instructive. 


































An Address delivered May 23d, 1820, to the Teachers of the South 
Parish Sunday School, Portsmouth, by the Rev. Nathan Parkcz. 18 
mo. pp. 18. 

This little phlet abounds in valuable practical suggestions, which may be 
advantageously adopted by instructers genres as well as by that class for 
whose use it was more immediately intended. 







Useful Tables of Scripture Names, Scripture Geography, Scripture 
Chronology, and Scriptare References ; including valuable Harmo- 
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nies of the Scriptures, by the Rev. G. Townsend, and S.F. Jarvis, 
D. D. prepared to accompany the Reference Bible, By Hervey Wil- 
bur, A. M. Boston, 1826: 18mo. pp. 86. 


This useful manual presents, first, the proper names of scripture accented for 
pronunciation, according to Walker’s Key and Rules: second, an etymological 
table of such names as are thought of any importance for elucidating texts, either 
in the Old Testament or the New: third, a general view of sacred geography, 
(by Mr. J. E. Worcester.) In the last mentioned department, after a few gene- 
ral introductory observations, the learner is furnished with a geographical vocabu- 
lary of scripture names, arranged after the manner usually adopted in gazetteers, 
and presenting much information within a small compass.—Then follows a chro- 
nological harmony of the Old ‘Testament, in ‘a syllabus of Townsend’s recent 
able work on the basis of Lightfoot’s chronicle.’ The plan of a simple and in- 
genious harmony of the four gospels, is the next important article in the Tables. 
A chronological table, and a table of references, conclude the volume. 

From the analysis which is here given of the contents of this work, our readers 
will perceive that the aim of the compiler is to form intelligent readers of the sa- 
cred volume. 

We would take the liberty of suggesting to the proprietor of this useful manual, 
to the editor of the Pronouncing Bible, and the author of the Biblical Reader, 
that by a disinterested and cordial co-operation in the production of one school- 
book, combining the merits of their respective works, they would greatly facili- 
tate religious instruction, and perform a service which would entitle them to the 
perpetual gratitude of the American community. 


A Spelling Book containing Exercises in Orthography, Pronunciation, 
and Reading. By William Bolles. New London, 1825: 12mo. pp. 
156. 


Mr. Bolles’ spelling-book contains Walker's notation of orthoepy, applied to 
columns of words arranged somewhat on the plan of Mr. Webster. The read- 
ing lessons are judiciously composed or selected ; being intelligible and pleasing 
in their style. The vocabulary will be found a very useful part of the book. 
The definitions of the words are, in most instances, very happily given: they are, 
in fact, what they ought to be in every book of this kind, explanatory, rather 
than logical : they give the signification of the words—a thing much more useful to 
children than the most exact and faultless definition. 


Cornelius Nepos de Vita Excellentium Imperatorum. From the 
third Edition of J. H. Bremi. With English Notes. Boston, 1826; 12 
mo. pp. 174. 


It was with peculiar satisfaction that we heard of this school-book being in the 
press. There is no classical writer better suited for an introduction to Cesar; and 
none perhaps, in the whole range of Latin reading, more acceptable or more use- 
ful to the young. The cultivation of an early acquaintance with ancient history, 
and of a taste for a simple, correct, and chaste style of composition, should be 
going on along with every branch of study, and more especially with every stage 
of classical education. We are glad therefore to receive this excellent school-book 
from a source so well entitled to publie confidence as the school at Northampton. 

In several years’ use of Cornelius Nepos, our only dissatisfaction has arisen from 
the numerous inaccuracies and false readings of the common school copies of this 
work, many of the English and Scotch editions being, if possible, more faulty than 
the American. ‘The Regent's Classics, it is true, furnish a beautiful copy, and a 
carefully revised text; but the book which is thus offered is too rare among us, 
and too costly for school use. 
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The text of the present edition is much to the credit of the editor; and the neat- 
ness of the execution induces us to suggest that expense would not be thrown 
away, in furnishing a few copies which might take a place among the minor clas- 
sics on the shelves of a library. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt 
and Nubia: interspersed with the Observations of a Mother to her chil- 
dren. By the author of the India Cabinet. Boston, 1824: 12mo, 
pp. 248. 


The story of Belzoni’s toils, and perils is here thrown into the form of family 
conversation, adapted to the oT of children. A book which would other- 
wise have remained a luxury solely for the rich and the scientific among adults, 
is thus made accessible to the young, in a form suited to their means, their under- 
standing, and their taste. 

An acquaintance with the labors of Belzoni, is essential to all readers who 
would keep up with the current of human knowledge. This book for juvenile read- 
ers, therefore, is not to be classed among those which are merely romantic or en- 
tertaining : it is highly instructive in connection with geography and history, and 
is fitted to create in the young mind a deeper relish for these important branches 
of education. 

Another and a very considerable advantage likely to result from the perusal of 
this volume, is the moral improvement of the reader,—a point to which the author, 
in consistency with the title of her work, has steadily directed her attention. 


Theodore, or the Crusaders: a Tale for Youth. By Mrs. Hoffland, 
author of *‘ The son of a Genius’, &c. Boston, 1824: 12mo. pp. 180. 


The object of this fascinating story is to make the young reader familiar with the 
era of the crusades. It abounds accordingly with those minute and interesting 
details which, though they cannot always enter into the volumes of formal history, 
are important aids to a full understanding of their contents. 

Mrs. Hoffland’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the interest of the narrative 
with which she has interwoven so much instruction. 

It would be an object, we think, worthy of the enterprise of the publishers of 
the above book to furnish young readers with an abridged edition of the * Tales of 
the Crusaders,’ and other historical narratives, which forin so rich and interesting 
a part of the productions of the author of Waverly, and are so well suited to en- 
tice the young to the study of history. A series of these works of that distinguish- 
ed writer, if prepared in a suitable style, would, we think, prove a very useful and 
entertaining department of the Juvenile Library. 


The Badge, a Moral Tale for Children. By the author of The Fac- 
tory Girl, &c. Boston, 1825: 18mo. pp. 36. 


This is truly what its title calls it—a moral tale. Itis ably and beautif!'y 
written. The incidents are all natural and highly interesting. ‘The nobic ond 
disinterested conduct of La Fayette, is held up for the imitation of the youu. *o 
incite them to the exercise of generosity, and to aid them in eradicating from (ir 
hearts every selfish feeling. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Printed or manuscript accounts of the following institutions have been received, 
and shall be inserted in our subsequent numbers. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 
Erasmus H 2h 
Geneva College, N. Y. 
a. mead | <a 
artwick Seminary, N. Y. 
Westfield Academy, Mass. 
Dickinson College, Pa. 
Noyes’ School, N. H. 
Academy, Mass. 
Mass. 


Hi 

Haverhill Academy, N. H. 

wt University. 

Gardiner Lyceum, Me. 

Public Schools of New-York. 

Agricultural School, of Dummer Academy, Me. 
Cumberland College, Tenn. 

Female Seminary, Wethersfield, Conn. 


We would acknowledge the receipt of several valuable communications, for 
which we shall endeavor to make room as early as possible: among these are the 
following : 


+) of comms 

ystems i 

Pestalozzian instruction, 

Parish Schools of Scotland, 

Strictures on a Review in this Journal, [Zeto.} 
Education of females, [H.] 

Methods of instruction. [M. K.] 


Our acknowledgements are due to an anonymous friend who has forwarded us 
a packet of very interesting pamphlets, which we have no doubt will be very ser- 
to our purposes. 


The Report and the Act contained in our present number have excluded Mr. 
N. Webster's letter to the public, and reviews of Alger’s Pronouncing Bible and of 
ees Rhetoric. The review of Greek Grammars shall appear in our next 





